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BIRMINGHAM MEETING, September, 1886. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In order to place the general body of Memb: and A 
equal footing with regard to the choice of seats in the Town Hall Thong the 
Evening Meetings, the tickets will be allotted by ballot. After the 
requisite provision has been made for the Officers of the Association, 
the names of all other Members and Associates who have signified their 
intention to attend, and have paid their subscriptions before 6 r x. on 
Monday, August 30th, will be included in the ballot. Those wishing to 
re Soon are requested to notify their desire in making their applica- 





wa communications should be addressed to the Local Secretaries, 


Council House, Birmingham. 
H.W. ina, } Local 


on. 


Secretaries. 
EW YORK EXHIBITION, 1886. 
NOTICE. 

ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION in NEW YORK, unier 
the auspices of the American Art Association. 

LAST DAY for receiving Drawings, W agen September 15th, 
at Mr. J. Bovrter’s, 17, Nassau-street, W., from whom copies of the 
Regulations can be obtained. HENRY BL ACKBURN, Hon. Sec. 

_™. Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. Ww. 


J. B. CARSLAKE, 
C. J. HART, 











N experienced and brilliant JOURNALIST, 

about to take a trip across the AMERICAN CONTINENT, where 
he is well known, can Furnish a series of vivacious ARTICLES on 
Politics, Social Life, Education, Trade, Industry, and Men, Manners, 
and things in general.—A., 13, Canterbury- -road, Croydon. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 


Views, ee Legal or other “Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
Term and Dup Copies.— 
Address Ticar, 7, Maitl 


k-hill, N.W. 
ECRETARY, COMPANION, &c.—A _ cultured, 
energetic LADY (English), Littérateur, Linguist, ny to 
Proof - Reading, Continental Life, Housekeeping, and to 
{Finienise), seeks some RE-ENGAGEMENT here or sayuhene | abroad. _ 
&. B., Si, 7, Edgware-road. 


A? LADY, well educated, and possessing a good 
knowledge of French. German, Bookkeeping, and Accounts, 
desiresa DAILY ENGAGEMENT as SECKETARY, AMANUENSIS, or 
other similar occupation.—Address Scorr, care of Sveel & Jones, Adver- 
tising Agents, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 


THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE DECIPHERED. 
—WANTED, to finish this Work, some HELP, by a Foreign Scholar 
of limited means. He could act as Correspondent or undertake Re- 
searches at the Parisian Libraries. Speaks six languages. Highest 
references.—Prorrssecr M G. L., 166, Rue d’Alésia, 3me Etage, Paris. 














d Park-road, 














OCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS.— 
All Works intended for the ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society, to open SEPTEMBEK Ist, must be delivered at the Corporation 
Art Gallery, Derby, on any day to the 20th inst. 
W. R. DRAKE, Hon. » Seen 


DUNDEE 


FINE-ART 


EXHIBITION, 





The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and 
WATER COLOURS will be opened in the ALBERT INSTITUTE on 
OCTOBER 2nd, the receiving day being September 4th. 

Works must be carriage paid, except in case of special invitations. 

These Exhibitions have been uniformly successful, the Sales, which 
reached one year 8,2001., having averaged 5,364I. 

ent in London, Mr. James Bourter, 17, Nassau-street, W., from 
whom Rules and Schedules may be obtained, or from 
JOHN MACLAUCHLAN, Hon. Secretary. 


UMOROUS POPULAR LECTURES, by Mr. 
C,C. MAXWELL, Dundee, on ‘ National Humour,’ ‘ Humour of 
To-day,’ ‘ Thomas Hood,’ ‘ Douglas Jerrold,’ ‘ Human Folly.’—Apply to 
Mr. Aprteron, 10, Cliffurd's Inn, Fieet-street. 
“He treated his theme in a masterly manner.”’—Pai-ley Express. 
“Doubly enjoyable by the witty my ag ’—Arbroath Guide 
“Whet a popular lecture ought to —Aberdeen Express. 
“An eloquent and thrilling lecture.’’—Uwerston Mirror. 
“The audience was kept in constant merriment.”’—Dumfries Standard. 


N USICAL LECTURES (Popular and Entertain- 

ing), comprising Critical Musical Sketches, with Illustrations.— 
Mr. FRANK AUSTIN, L.Mus T.C.L., is now arranging dates for the 
ensuing Season. Special terms to Scientific and Literary Institutes.— 
For press notices, &c., address 10, Ellington-street, Arundel-square, 
London, N. 











R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ &c., 
having to give a Couree of Lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, in November, and afterwards in other cities in America, 
only a few dates can be arranged for in England in 1886-7.—For List ef 
Lectures (including one on the late R. Caldecott) address 103, Victoria- 
street, London, 8.W.; and Lotos Club, New York. 


R. CLARKE ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Our Early 
English Literature’ (the University. Durham), is arranging with 
Pablic Societies for the DELIVERY of his Public Lectures. Syllabus 
(sent on application) contains :— 
OUR ANGLO SAXON LITERA- 
TURE, 








NIBELUNGEN LIED. 
ARTHUR and ROUND TABLE. 


BEOWULF. | SHELLEY. 
CANTERBURY TALES. BYRON. 
FAERIE QUEENE. WORDSWORTH. 


NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY. 
“Dr. Clarke Robinson has earned a very high reputation by the treat- 
ment of his subjects 


INTERN ABBEY, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
RAGLAN CASTLE, and CHEPSTOW CASTLE —Mesars. FROST 

& REED beg to announce they will shortly publish Four original and 
important Etchings by Mr. DAVID LAW of the famous subjects on the 
Wye named above —Particulars of the issue may be obtained upon 
application to the Puntisners, at 12, Clare-street, Bristol. 





ATIN and GREEK. —Certificated successful 
4 Head Master TEACHES LATIN and GREEK by CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Beginners Read and Translate Ceasar and other easy authors 
and New Testament in Greek (as a rule) with great accuracy in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms. — Full particulars, list of 
successes, &c., address the Heap Masren, Birliogham School, Pershore. 


PoOEBtRaltT and LANDSCAPE PAINTING. — 
Mr. F. STERNBERG, Pup‘l of Professor HERKOMER, gives 
LESSONS in London and at Bushey, Herts.—Terms on application. 


WRANGLER and SMITH’S PRIZEMAN will 
be happy to READ with PUPILS in MATHEMATICS for all 
Examinations.—Apply to Tutor, 4, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 








ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY of Messrs, H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., the 


Galignani Library, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The following 
PROSPECTUSES are now ready :— 


1. The Theological Department, includi both Morni 
as —o tory Classes. 

The General Literature Department, including Classes in prepara- 
tion for the Universities and ali the Public Examinations. 
3. The Engineering and Applied Sciences Departments. 

4. The Medical and Preliminary Scientific Departments. 

Hi > = were ey. —- 

‘h 
e The Civil Sevtes co Department, including Post Office Female Clerk- 


8. The School, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle, and 
Lower Divisi 
tus is wanted, 
., Secretary. 


Evening, 





ons. 
e ly, personally or b: pare, stating which Pros 
wai of ree . CUNNINGHAM, 


Quis COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
43 and 45, Harley-street, 

1—Canon ELWYN., Master of the Charterhouse. 
ident—Miss CEOUn. ace. 





ery 
for M ord Prof. Gorter; 
Chenleury J. M. —— oe 7 B Bedtord Hiseracare, Pret 
Morley ; French, M. Lallemand ; German, Dr. Weil; ‘AW. 
an resaag yee — Gadsby ; History, Rev. J ‘ae "Sovres “jeallan, 
F. Goscia; La tin, G. C. Warr; Theology, Canon Pres Calisthenics, 
Sire: Burch ; vont Music, William Shakespeare ; P: 0, W. G. Cusins. 


Boarders received. School for Girls from Five 7 gent Par- 
ticulars of Scholarships, &c., of Secrerary. 


Roxat NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 8.E. 


President of the Council— 
Vice-Admiral H R.H. The DUKE of EDINBURGH, KG. 

FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cateathies and one for a Naval 
Clerkship are given annually for Boys at this Sc 

TEKMS for Sons of Naval and Marine Officers, Fifty Guineas per 
annum ; for others, Seventy Guineas. 
o PREPARATION for the Universities, wnat 4 Army, Civil Service, &c. 
All Candidates for Woolwich and Sandhurst direct’ from the School 
successful for the last four years. First and second places for Naval 











AX UNDERGRADUATE of Trinity College, 

a can RECEIVE BOYS to CO. ACH t in his Father's home 
near London. Special to Cows kept. a 
and meadow. bn Tennis and Cricket. mer ol EpsiLon, 637, Messrs. 
Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street, London. 


A LADY living at Redhill, close to the Common, 

is desirous of RECEIVING a FEW LITTLE BOYS to BOARD 
and EDUCATE with her own, under a first-class Resident Governess. 
Masters for extra subjects if required Commodious house, and every 
appliance for health and comfort. Highest references given and re- 








June, 1885, &c. 
ead Master—Rev. JAMES WHITE, M.A., 
py ‘bya i on ol ony of I Masters, ‘in H of 
to of former Pupils, Exhi- 
be made to the ent Master 
. F. JESSOP, Bursar. 








bition ae A ‘ 
B — ot ihe Council, 
July 1st, 1 


BLAckH EATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
be ge Ley od Rey. the LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Rey. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Trinity 
"Tikes. e, Cambridge, Chancellor's Medallist. 
, OF payment of Ten Shillings 





vo 





quired —Apply by letter, in first instance, to Y. Z., care of Mias & 
i Station-road, Redhill, Surrey. 


YHE Friends of a YOUNG LADY (18) wish to 
lace her in a SCHOOL where her services in Instructing the 
Juniors and in other ways as may be required would be considered 
uivalent to advantages received —E. H., Mrs. Dossetor's Governess 
Agency, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


YHE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL _—— for GIRLS at Ken- 
sington, where his Daughter has been for three yea Resident French 
Governess, good Masters, careful individual training. and attention to 
health. Overpressure and cramming avoided.—Address L. L. A., at Mr. 
Stanford's, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


RENCH in FRANCE.—One of the Masters of 

Clifton College (Parisian) intends spending next term in Versailles, 

and would TAKE CHAR’ of a few BOYS.—For particulars apply the 
Secretary, Clifton College, tol. 


OUTH KENSINGTON, 1, Trebovir-road, 8.W, 
(close to Earl’s Court Station) ” ADVA NCED C LASSES for 
GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Principal, Mrs R. COLE —A separate House ge for Resi- 
dent Pupils.—The NEXT TERM commences September 22nd. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING for HOLY ORDERS 

and UNIVERSITY DEGREES, at Theological College Rates, 

Ayerst Hall, Cambridge. Fee, 251. aterm for Board, Lodging, Tuition, 
and University Charges.—Apply Principav. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about 25 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 

the 9tb September next.—Fer information apply to the Buasar, St. 
Paul's School, West Kensington. 




















ofa 
per oe in addition to ordinary fees. 
School Fees, Twenty-five Guineas per annum. 
Desonern at 80l.,and Day Boarders at 40/. per annum, inclusive of school 
os, are received ‘by Rev. F. R. Burrows, M.A., 29, Bennett Park, Biack- 


eath. 

nthe O id Boys’ Entrance Scholarship of 15/. a year ma competed 

for on September 7th. The NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 9th. 
Apply to the Szcrerary, Proprietary School, Blackheath, 8.E. 


U NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 
CHAIR of MODERN ered yy 

Applications are invited from Gentlemen between 25 45 years of 

age, qualified by high academical position, to fill the Chair of Modern 


Literature in the University of ~ pep 

The fessor will be expected to give instruction in the English 
conmenee and ig and to ave or ———— instruction in the 
French sted by Lecturers in 
French and Gorman, at Ay ‘hina | to deliver oa conduct, during 
each lemical year, such Lectures and Examinations as the 
shall from time to time direct. 

The emoluments consist Me fixed o~ 4 of 900i. ~¥.t. annum, with half 
the lecture fees of st the odern Languages, and 
examination fees. 











Further particulars as to tenure of office, ee. may be obtained from 
5, Weetminet inster Chambers 


= — eral for New ones Wales, 
8.W., id. ‘6 age, and accompan' 
by sight reaps of a an a should | be sent on on or before the 90th 
tem 
bs Ajgent-General for New mt bw) Wales, 
toria-street, 


5, Westminster Chambers, Vic London, 8.W. 
20th July, 1886. 


T. BA BTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
The WINTER SESSION s will Bi BEGIN. 4 MONDAY, October 4th, 1886. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 

od ng Mee eg! Regulations. The ———— i 3) ‘a service of 750 


75 tor 
apply, pane & or by le letter, to the ae rf the College, 8t. Bartho- 














ANTED, as locum tenens for Four Months, 

beginning the last \ rage in September, a eaawtengr he se 

on an old-established Weekly e Mid- 
jJands. References required.—Address G. B. D., care of J. . "vickers: 5, 

Nicholas-lane, London, B.C. 


Fprtor (C.), of great and varied experience on 
County Press, seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. Vigorous and ready 
writer.—Box 2,763, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 167, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A *¢ YOUNG AUTHOR would be glad to CONTRI- 

E Letter or other matter of Fidnerie description to WEEKLY 

LONDON 5 or COUNTRY PAPER. No Politics or Personalities. Knows 

pa well.—Rara Avis, E. Fisher & Co., 50, Lombard-street, 
jon 

















REPORTER of 14 years’ experience (seven years 
in last Situation) seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT.—5,., 14, South-street, 
Ilkeston, Nottingham. 





LADY, engaged as Searcher and Copyist at 


the Public Record Office, would be glad to UNDERTAKE more 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
MONE RACTICAL BNGINEERING.—The NEXT TERM OPENS on 


Course. II. Civil Engineer- 
ing Division ‘AIL. Colontai euaten 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Supt. Educational Department. 


OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — Apply ‘tor particulars, Mrs. 
Dossrror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 


()WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the Dental and the 
Pharmaceutical Courses). 


3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
4, EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 


Prospectuses of the above Dagortaionn and of Entrance op or 
and ree in number, and varying from 121. per 














work of the same kind at above ‘x. or at other Public Museums and 
Libraries.—P. E. care of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand, W.C. 


annum) ob Con * ‘the Kexisrar of the College, 


lom: omew’'s Hospital, 
A 1 en application. 
T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY ‘OF LONDON MATRICULATION 


Two Classes are held at on Be Bartholomew's Hospital im each year for 

the c of o are as for the Matriculation 

Examination at the ¢ University of from October te January, 

and from March to June. the Got Course of Three Months, 104. 108. 
rere ny ned SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

A Class (open to all Students whether entered at the Hospital or not) 
is oid trose ker Ist till July in preparation for the above examina- 
tion as follows :— 
age my LD. W. SHORE, M.B. B.8c., Lond., Lecturer on Com- 


to the Hospital 
PHYsios and C1 and st CHEMIST wel gr A WOMACK, M. MB. B.Sc., Sasten, 


Ho 

opiate tudents of the Hoepital, 10. 10s. 

Class is Yo os for Students entering for the Intermediate 
tion and for the First M.B. ef Cambri 

in oer ee lO, ~_ the January Examination from 


‘anuary 1 
alas apply to the Wanpew of the College, St, 
Bartholomew's ee ES 

















or may be obtained from M: WM. HOLDER, M4 eA 


A detaiied Byliabus of the Classes forwarded on application, 
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COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 
TWO et ca of the value of 1301. each, tenable for one year, 
on 25th and Following Days. One of the 
value of 1300. will i awarded to the best Candidate at this Examination 
under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other the Can- 
didates must be under twenty-five years of age 
The subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, cones Zoology, 
and Physiology. No Candidate to take more than four subjec 
The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION will be competed for ns ‘the same 
time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following Languages—Greek, French, and German 
The Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1886. 
This is an open Exhibition of the value of 50. 
Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 
The successful Candidates will be uired to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital! in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospital! Scholarships and Prizes. 
‘or particulars application eens J made to the Warpen of the 
College, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E C. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 
Pes WINTER SESSION of 1886-87 will commence on OCTOBER Iet, 
an In eee Addrees — be delivered by J.S. BRISTOWE, 
x D: Lead. F.R 8. LL.D , at 3 Pr 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE *SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100. and 60i. re- 
spectively, open to all First-year Students, will be offered for com- 
petition. The Examination will be he!d on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
October, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 

— or Zoology, at the option of nar ae 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
= and Intermediate M.B. Examination. of the University of 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 








All ‘Hospital a are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional E Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in thzir second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for Quaiitied Practitioners. 

Several Medical wang or naire and Private Families residing in the 

hbourh for d supervision, and a 
register of approved loteinas is kept in the Secretary's Office 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. in. Grones RENDLE. . M. ORD, Dean. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
1L.—The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
Dereder rt with an Introductory Address at3r™. by Dr. C. Y. BISS, 
M.A. Two Entrance Scholarships, of the vaiue of 1002. and 60/., will be 
competed for on September 30th and following days The ‘Composition 
Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is 100]. Special provision is made 
for Dental Stude nts and ast Candidates for the Preliminary Scientitic 
(M.B.) —For and further a apply to 
the Dem, or the Resident Medical Officer, at the Hospit 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 

















UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
WINTER SESSION commences on MONDAY, October 4th. The 
Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical Cases, wards 
for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other special departments. Special 
Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the Examina- 
tion of the University of London and other Examining Boards. Appoint- 
ments. — T! ouse Surgeons and House Physicians, the Obstetric 
Residents, Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from the 
Students ‘according to merit and without payment. There are also a 
large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the hospital prac- 
tice being rigger mses! employed for instruction. Entrance Scholar- 
ships.—Open Scholarship of 125 guineas in Classics, Mathematics, and 
M an uages. Open 5 eaten of 125 guineas in Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, ‘and Zoolog 
Students entering ~ Maye are eligible for the Open Scholarships com 
peted for in Septembe: 
waa teen Scholarships. Prizes, and Medals, 1 a from 503. to 10I. 
, are open for competition to ‘all the Students 
“tne Hospital is in close proximity to the Metropolitan. District, South- 
ben Brighton, Chatham, North London, and Great Eastern Rallway 
sys 
For geey and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. 
bane Na ospital, London, 8.E. 





NIVERSITY of DURHAM COLLEGE of 
MEDICINE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The WINTER SESSION will be opened on October Ist, 1896, at 2 Pp »., 


in 1 the Wood — Hall 

value of about 210). and Silver Medals 
and Certificates of “Honour, ‘in each of the regular Ciasses are awarded 
N in the College and at the Newcastle 
Infirmary are tenable by Students. The Infirmary contains 230 beds, 
“= has separate wards for special diseases. 

One year’s attendance at the College is necessary for Candidates for 
the Medical Degrees of the Durham University. Candidates who shall 
have the First and Second Examinations of the Degree will be 
enemys from the First and Second Examinations of the Conjoint Board 
in England. Candidates who shall have passed the First Examination of 
the Conjoint Board will be exempt from the First Examination for se 
Se ae L the subject - S99 ea The First and Second 

ore the commencement of the ae 
attendance at the College. : 


(a) A Composition Ticket for Lectures at = College may be obtained 
1. By payment of Sixty Guineas on entran 
yment of Thirty-five Guineas at at the commencement of the 
Second Winter Sessions. 
annual instalments of Thirty, Twenty-five, and Twenty 
Guiness 1 _ ly, at the of each of the first three 
Fees for for attendance on Hos 


ital Practice :— 
‘edica! ani ee Practice, Five Guineas. 
a = months’ Medical and Surgical Practice, Eight Guineas, 
—— — ‘s Medical and ‘Surgical Practice, Twelve Guineas. 


ual Medical and Surgical Practice, Twenty- a Guineas. 














ny byt instalments each at the the 
ear, a :—First year, Twelve Guineas; second year, A Guineas ; 
save Bos Six Guineas. Or by two instalments, viz. :—First year, 


3 second year, Twelve Guineas. 

See Course of Lectures, Five amet 
ee of the ined from Dr. Luxe 
Neweartle-apon-Tyn am or of other matters 
B. Anmernone, 6, Went- 





connected with the College 
orth-place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 


The next Examination for the Certificate of Preficiency in Sanitary 
Science will n on September 20th, 1886. The next First Examination 
for in Medicine and Surgery ‘will begin on September 13th, 1886. 
The next Second Examination for the Degrees will begin on September 

‘The next Examination for the Degree of M.D., for Practitioners of 
fifteen years’ si nentins, and . the Degree of M'D., and the Final Ex- 
ami s for t he Degrees of M.B. and M.8., will begin on December 


ss, 1886. 
Candidates must forward their a together with the 
of the 





ST: GEORGE’ it HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
DE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER anim will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist, 
— fog Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. Wadham, at 


Fou 

The following a SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for com- 

— in Octobe: 
Scholarsh: 4 ‘value 1251., for the sons of medical men who have 
cumin the school during the current year 

2. Two Scholarships, each of 50/, open to all students commencing 
their studies. The subjects for these three Scholarsh!ps will be Latin, 
French or German, and ag rpg Physics, and the Examination will 
be held on Monday, October 4! 

3. A Scholarship, value 901., ets to all students who have entered the 
school during the current year and who have passed the Cambridge 
Ist M.B. since October, 1885. Subjects—Elementary Biology, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 

4. A Scholarship, value 65 , for students who have entered during the 
current year and have passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 
2nd MB. Subjects—Anatomy and Physiology. The Examiaation for 
these Scholarships will be held during the month of October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 100i. Exhibition; the William Brown 40!. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medic ine. value 321.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10! 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, value 
102. 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes for the first, second, and third year 
students, of 10/. 10s each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Acland 
Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles Clarke's Prize. 

Ail Hospital Appointments, including "the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 
and are open to the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appeintments are given 
without extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant. with a salary of 1l. and board and lodging. are 
mittee. yearly upon the recommendation of tne Medical School Com- 
m: — 


ies and Class-Rooms now building 


a 


1 Lab 
will be er October Ist 
Prospectuses and fuller details a be obtained by application to 
LLIAM WADHAM, M D., Dean 








AGAZINE for SALE.—Well-known flourishing 

Monthly. Present nett profits exceed 500], a year; increasing. 

Full investigation allowed. About 1.500/. required. An assured success. 
—Fuall particulars from Mr. A. M. Burcues, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—Some Commercial 

4 and Literary Partners are required with capital to invest for the 

1 of an d, popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
which promises to become a very valuable property.—Particulars on 
oo to Proprietor, Deacon ‘& Co. 150, Leadenhall-street, London, 
C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 


Terms on application. 
12and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 


ACCOUNTANT (ten years chief clerk to ee Rivington).— 














SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Beat Books, 


M UDIE’S 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pur Ayxvy, 
COUNTRY é » TWO GUINEAS 


” ” 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues Gratis and Post Free :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
Many being now out of print, 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half bound in Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
281, Regent- strect. 


ONDON LIBBA BY, z, 
8T. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—Kt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rey. the 
Dean of Liandaff, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Eari "of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Eari of an ll 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite. 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2). with Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 2, 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room epen from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement 
(1875-80), price 5s.; to ae 4s. _ Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in 
the press. Prosp ti 
. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NGRAVING by AUTOMATIC and PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC PROCESSES.—Messrs. WALKER & BOUTALL OFFER 
their SERVICES to Authors, Artists. and Publishers. Nearly every 
— . Letterpress and Copper-Plate Book Illustration and Decoration 
fi ly i produced by one or other of the 

porate methods. Estimates given and correspondence invited. 

OFFICES : 16, CLIFFORD’'S INN, E.C. 
Works: Sussex House, UpperMal!, Hammersmith, W. 


\ B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 


- PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and “The 
Charterh jouse Press,” “4, Charterhouse-square, BC. 




















WIFT & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho. 
graphic Printers, ‘Newton-etreet High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 





Advice ig as tothe best mode of F 
examined en behalf of Authors. ‘Transfer of Literary Property care- 
fully conducted. Safe Opinions obtained. Twenty years’ experience. 
free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


KEY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION POSSI- 

E, whether trivial or important, is accurately answered by 
the UNIVERSAL KNOW LEDGE and INFORMATION GFFICE, 19, 
outh y-square. London, W.C. Fees from 1s; 
with stamp for earch This lnstitution has access to all the best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write for Prospectus. 


HE DESK BEARERS of the UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE are to be FOUND in 
Oxford-street, Bond-street, Regent-street, Piccadilly, and Strand. Pay 
os 7: Simply write your question, which will be posted at once to 
the bearer. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman square, W. 


BURNE-JONES. — PERMANENT PHOTO.- 
e GRAPHS of many of the Pictures and Drawings of this Artist 
have been made by FREDERICK HOLLYER, = can now be obtained 
from him direct at 9, Pembroke-square, Kensingto 
Subjects and prices will be sent post free on aaelinition. 


YO AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTO- 
TYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the Photo- 
graphic Room at the British Museum an apparatus, with all modern 
improvements, specially arranged for the PHOTOGRAPHIC KEPRO- 
DUCTION of MSS., Engravings, Maps, Pians, and other objects. to exact 
scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance rendered in obtaining 
permission, &£c._—Apply to Tue Manacer, Autotype Company, 74, New 
Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C 


























HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


displays a noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 
Great Masters, preserved in the National Galleries of Europe, with a 
choice ae from the Works of Contemporary Artists—Poynter, 

, Dyce, R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, F. Shields, 
H. Schmalz, Gave Thomas, P, G. Hamerton, &c. 





Now publishing, 
RAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, London. 
Pr on 


» 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, 


FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIO- 
RUM,’ with Commentaries by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Saimorengh, Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
rint-Room, British 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘ aoe in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d. free per post. 





mt... at least twenty-eight days before the date 
Examination for which they wish to enter. 


Full particulars uses, Examination Papers may be ob- 
tained on ey applicaiion to the istrar i the University of Durham 
College of Dr. Luxe @, Eldon-square, Newcastie- 


upon-Tyne, 


LD LONDON and COUNTY VIEWS and 
MAPS, PORTRAITS for ILLUSTKATING. Large Assortment 
in stock. Parcels sent on approval for selection. Catalogue of Books, 


STABLISHED 1868.—Authors wishing to have 

their works issued economically, expeditiously, and in the best 

atyle, are invited to communicate with Messrs. W. H. BEER & CO, 
(Successors to Provost & Co.), 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


BRttis  «é Scr BT TOS 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
JPREDERICK BARKER, DEALER in AUTO- 








29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 

GRAPHS, 43, Rowan-road, Breck - -green, West | re 
London, W. —Catalogues issued and Autog.aphs Purchased 
BIBLIOTH EQUE FRAN(AISE. —Vient de 

paraitre, NOUVEAU CATALOGUE Abe oy LIVRES FRAN(AIS, 


peer et Curieux. Catalogue (5S) Rare Books. Catalogue (R) 
Rare Books and MSS. mixed —Krxr & Scosiaan Glasgow. 


l IETRICH PAINTINGS.—To COLLECTORS,— 

FOR SALE, Two very fine LANDSCAPES, 44 inches by 33 inches, 
Specially selected for eulogy by Le Brun, Galerie des Peintres Fia- 
mands, 1792.—H. W. Ler, 16, Bear-street, Leicester-square. 


a 

fork SALE, TWO ROTARY WEBB PERFECT: 

ING MARINONI MACHINES. Will print 46 by 36 inches (print- 

ing surface). Could print 48 by 36 inches. Speed, 8,500 per hour. Price 

1,250/., including Casting Boxes, &c. The Machines are in perfect order 

and in ood condition, aad have only been removed to make room for 

larger Machines.—Address the Publisher of the Weekly Times and Echo, 
332, Strand, London, W.C. 














COINS. 
S > Bs & 8 O 
NUMISMATISTS, 
2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Steck of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales bp Auction 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts, including a Portion of the 
Library of the late Prof. DONALDSON, Architect; 4 
Portion of the Library of the late J. W. JONES, Hsq.; and 
a further Portion of the Library of the late GREGORY 

LEWIS WAY, &sq. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wili SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Weliington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, August 16, and Three Following 
Days, atlo "clock precisely valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, in- 
cluding the LIBRARY as above, the whole comprising important Books 
of Prints = en oa a History — Architectural Works— 
pe Servic ngs and Journals, &c., of 
ed Societies—First Editions of Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, 
Scott, and other Popular Authors—Scandard Works in all lasses of 
English and Foreign Literature—a Cellection of Engravings, consis! 

of Portraits, Topography, Book-Plates, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 02 








&c., on application.—R. Eximerow, 15, Fitzroy-street, London, W. 


receipt of our stamps. 
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FRIDAY NEXT.—Important Saie of Scientific Apparatus. 
M". J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRID AY 

August 20, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, ASTRONOMICAL 
= XT EFLECTING TELESCOPES—Spectroscope—Air Pumps — Gal- 
yanometers—Micrometer—\ evels—Ind Coi hite and other 
Battery Flates—Dissolving-View Lanterns—Compound ‘Horseshoe and 
Bar Magnets—Magnetic Engines—Magneto- Electric Machines—Turret 
Clock by Dent—A BC Le ge Instruments—Ebonite Piate—Coils of 
Clee -'Thermopiles — and a great variety of expensive Experimental 
Apparatus, the Property of the late W. T. HENLEY, Esq., of Chesterton 
House, Plaistow. 
On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 











NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ERCIFUL or MERCILESS. By the Author 
of ‘Old St. Margaret's.’ Crown 8vo. 6¢. 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS, By Stackpoou E. 
O’DELL. Cloth, 6s. 

“Shows originality and power. The spirit of the work is most com- 
mendable, the more so that, although it often treats of sacred matters, 
this is done with reverence, and with an ardent desire te convince 

thout -The of the minister, Mr. Heron, is an 
excellent study ; his straightforward, earnest search for the truth, 
which he unhesitatingly accepts, is graphically described.’ ee 


Morn: 

“This is a book written with a purpose, and written very te It 
is high praise of the author's power and method to say that he has 
invested with beauty a subject which on the face of it seems uppieasant.”’ 

Vanity Fair. 
-Easy lightness of style.” 
Saturda: 





«“ Animated pictures of nature... 
y Review. 
MELITA: a Turkish Love Story. By Louise M. 

RICHTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ 4 graceful little story....Well contrived.’’— Whitehall Review. 
A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE —Ready next week, 

FRANCIS. By M. Dat Vero, Author of ‘A 

Heroine of the Commonplace.’ Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-equare, E C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_—_- 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by 
A. E. T. WATSON. 











SHOOTING. 


By Lord WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 


With Contributions by Lord LOVAT, Lord CHARLES 
KERR, the Hon, G. LASCELLES, and A. J. 
STUART-WORTLEY. 


With numerous lilustrations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, 
Harper Pennington, C. Whymper, J. G. Millais, 
G. E. Lodge, and J. H. Oswald Brown, 
Vol. 1. Field and Covert, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. 2. Moor and Marsh. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d each, 
DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By G. Saintsbury. 


SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D 
TRAILL, 


ADMIRAL BLAKE. By David Hannay. 
RALEIGH. By Edmund Gosse. 
STEELE, By Austin Dobson. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


MERCER, F.R.S. F.C.8 , &c., the Self-Taught Chemical 
Philosopher ; including ‘humerous Reci! used at the 
Oakenshaw Calico Print-Works. By EDWARD A. PAR- 
NELL, F.C.8., Author of ‘ Applied Chemistry,’ &c. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D. First and Second Series. New 
and Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 


GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TOURIST SEASON, 1886. 
oe 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford. 


.. Ww. iH. ellas. 
"by the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
DEVON HORT: TH). By R. RS Worth, F.G - 
DEVON (SOUTH). By R. N. Worth, F.G.5. 

The above “a * North and’ South Devon in 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 


DORSET. By R.N. Worth, F.G.S. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.8. 
ESSEX. By E. Wal ea 

HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. . Bevan, F.G.8. 

Paine By G. P. Bevan, FGS 


ONDON, THROUGH. ‘By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. 
ONDON, ROUND ABOUT. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.8.A. 











NORFOLK. By Walter Rye 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By EN. Worth, F.G.8. 
SURREY. P. Bevan, F.G.8 

SUSSEX. By G FRAS 


By GP. Bevan, F.G.8. 


KWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G 8 
YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). 
0. By G. P. Bevan, F. 


IRKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 


JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


er LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views, 
;. also in Four ea 1s. 6d. each. 
a WALES. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; also in Five Sections, ls. 6d. 


eac! 

ISLE of MAN. With Map, 5s. 

CARLISLE, ge rian the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOUR- 
With p and Frontispiece, 5s. 

ISLE or WIGHT. with Frontispiece and 6 “Maps, 5s. 


Feap. 8vo. with Maps, 


JENKINSON’S 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKE . KX Paper, 1 

— as veioth, os 6d. 

ISLE o' bm $ ig 

CARLISLE, sous the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOUR- 


ISLE ~ Wicnt. 5 a 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Post 8vo. with 7 Maps, cloth limp, 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. With an Ap ix on the Fiora 
and Lepidoptera of Norway, by R. C. K. JORD. 


BOOKS and MAPS for TOURISTS. 
—STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE for 1886 
List of all the ans pon Books and Maps for the Principal Holi: ay 
Resorts at Home and Abroad, with Index Ma) vernment 
Surveys of England, France, and Switser-snd. Post free for penny 
stamp. 
London: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W, 


J. & R. MAXWELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ONLY amen TRANSLATION. 
THE GREAT FRENCH AUTHOK’'S FAMOUS LOVE STORY. 
In 1 vol. at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. extra cloth (post, 6d.), 





The ROMA ANCE roti & MUMMY. By 
eo, 0 GAUTIE! ted by M. YOUNG. 
“The lineal ancestor of Testlanee”™ 


Exact in se ‘dramatically 
fanciful, in an alluring, eriginal manner.’’—Larousse. 

“ The ‘description is wonderfully interesting.’’—Court mp 
“ A wonderful book, well worth the trouble of a careful A age 


y's Petia. 
A STRIKING CHARACTBR erupt. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morecco (post, 4d.), 
THE WAYS OF WOMEN. 
By SYDNEY YORKE. 

“ Witty and amusing.” — Morning Post. 
“A very ableand well-written book.”"—Morning Advertiser. 

CHEAP EDITION OF A CHARMING NOVEL. 

Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. haif-morocco (post. 


| TAKEN | to HEART. By the Hon. F, 
PLUNKET. 


“There are few pleasanter or more evenly written tales.” 
Morning Post. 
a, EDITION OF MRS. J. K. SPENDER'S NOVELS. 
s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 


BOTH. in the WRONG. By Mrs. J. K, 
SPENDER, Author of ‘ Trust Me,’ ‘ PartedLives,’ & 

“ This novel may heartily recommended. Itisa well-told and in- 
teresting story.”"—Morning Post. 

“ The air of naturalness which abounds through every page gives it a 
great charm.’’—Court Journal. 

HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTIVATED. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cioth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco, 


MISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. By Paul 


'USHING, Author Beaulieu 
bad The interest of the ome is never » am to flag.”"—Saturday Review. 
CHBAP EDITION OF A FAVOURITE NOVEL. 


Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (postage. 4d ), 
HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
“It is eeldom that a novel of such all-round merit comes under the 
reviewer's notice."’"—Public Opinion 
A FAVOURITE NOVEL BY A FAVOURITE AUTHOR. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. f-morocco, 
WHEN WE TWO PAR TED. By Sarah 
DOUDNBEY, Author of ‘A Woman's G 
“Astory drawn with a thoroughly Soueamices ches: "'— Athenaeum, 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS HAY’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d ha\f-morucco (postage, 4d.), 


OLD MYDDELTON’s MONEY. By Mary 


jorm with the above: 
LasTan’s & amORET. FoR HER } — SAKE. 
HIDDEN PERILS. 


BkKENDA YO 
VICTOR and cat. al 8 VENTURE, 


SIN 
UNDER the WILL. 
NORAY 8 LOVE T. BiD ME DISCOURSE, 


London: J. ‘ R. MAXWELL, Milton House, 
St. Bride-street ; and Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C.; 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 


and at all Libraries, Bookstails, Booksellers’, &c, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


-_—_> 


Now ready at the Libraries, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. 


Sketches of Berlin Life. By JULIUS STINDE. Trans- 
lated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the German by 
L. DORA SCHMITZ. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


** Every phase of Berlin middle-class life is treated with 
exhaustive thoroughness, and its relation to God and to the 
world, to the state and society, to marriage, the family, 
birth ‘and death, are given so truly and vividly, that the 
reader is initiated once and for all, and the occasional ex- 
aggerations and improbabilities do not come into considera- 
tion.” — he Rundschau, 


“* Les critiques s’accordérent & reconnaitre que cette petite 
bourgeoise de la rue Landsberger était une figure aussi réelle, 
aussi vraie, aussi vivante que le fameux inspecteur Brisig, 
peint jadis avec autant d’amour que de franchise de touche 
par Fritz Reuter, le grand maitre du roman platt deutsch.” 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
“ Our author has singled out one ow group for fae bes 
an almost scientific accuracy and ach fiving pict 
then fused his observations into such a ms yo men as 
reall a true artist can create. His are 
realistic, and racy; i = with bright fun and 


joy 








Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED 
MY ESTATE. Reprinted from the St. James's Gazette. 
Contents :—Choice of an Estate—Underwoois—Timber— 
Building and Quarrying—Making Grounds—Farming and 
Shooting—Fishponds and Aviaries—Conclusion. 


“*The story of the writer’s experience clearly proves him 
to be essed of uncommon resources in devising economies. 
His book offers valuable suggestions to owners ambitious of 
managing their estates.”—Saturday Review, 


“This is a more than ordinarily useful little book, and 
one which deals with many things likely to interest our 
readers.”— Garden, 


New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
feap. 4to. ls. 
MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other 


TALES. By J. H. EWING, aie of ‘ Jackanapes,’ ‘ A 
Fiat Iron for a Farthing,’ &e. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or sage green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan— 


The Sheik of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated from the German by 8. MENDEL, Professor 
of Modern Languages at Weymouth College. 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or plain cloth, 3s, 6d. 


FOSTER’S ESSAYS on the IM- 
PROVEMENT of TIME. With NOTES of SERMONS 


12mo. 6s. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR for 1886. With Alterations and Additions 
to the end of Easter Term. 


(Cambridge: DeieuTon, Bett & Co.) 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 


TIONS for the USE of SCHOOLS. By A. M. M. STED- 
MAN, M.A., Wadham College, Oxon, 





WORKS BY SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, 
KEnt., Q.C., LL.D. 


CONGAL: a Poem in Five Books. 


Fcap. 4to. handsomely bound, 12s. 


** And so we part company with Sir 8. Ferguson, — = | 
that what we have said may induce some who are ignoran 
of Gaelic literature to read him. If they do so they cannot 
fail, under his guidance, to take an interest in a subject 
about which English readers in general have always been 
singularly incurious.”— Guardian, 


POEMS. Demy 8vo. fine toned paper, 
7s. 6d, 

“*The dullest reader can hardly fail to be struck by the 
degree in which he meets within a narrow compass so many 
of the higher qualities of poetry—ch t 
graphic description, and consistent illustration of manners.” 

Spectator. 


SHAKESPEARIAN BREVIATES. 


An Adjustment of Twenty-four of the Longer Plays of 
ou to Convenient Reading Limits, Crown 8vo. 





London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, 4, York-street, 





Covent-garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| HURST & BLACKETT’S| MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST, 
LIST. LISstf. MR. W. E. NORRIS'S NEW STORY. 
—_—_~_— UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. M Y F R I E N D J I M. 


IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING, 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ 
WORK IN THE HOLY LAND 


(A RECORD AND A SUMMARY), 
JUNE 22, 1865—JUNE 22, 1886. 
Published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





BECOND EDITION, now ready, 


OUR RADICALS: a Tale of Love and 


Politics. By the late Colonel FRED BURNABY. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The story displays an ingenuity of invention — 
would be creditable to a professional writer of romances; 
ad 4 composition equal, not to say superior, to that of 

a novelist ; a forecast which both political 
om Frat - ic projects have lately been very near justifying ; 
a knowledge of life such as the author’s career would have 
enabled him to acquire beyond ordinary men ; and in con- 
ception of incidents and execution of schemes, a daring 
which the remembrance of his own achievements renders 
perfectly credible and even natural, and a promptness and 
vigour in strict accordance with his own habits and actual 
exploits.”—St. James’s Gazette 





4A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A ROMANCE 
OF TWO WORLDS.’ 


VENDETTA! a Life Lost Sight of. 


By MARIE CORELLI. Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vv. 





ANEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VENUS’ DOVES.’ 


ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘Snow in Harvest,’ &c. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo, 

“* Miss Taylor tells the story in a quite delightful manner. 
Her women portraits are womanly and natural; her men 
are manly and straightforward; and the world "she takes 
her readers into is one inhabited by people of refined and 
cultivated tastes.”—Whitehak Review. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MONSIEUR 
LOVE.’ 


The LONG LANE. By Ethel 
COXON, Author of ‘A Basil Plant,’ &. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 

**The whole book has a refined and quiet charm, height- 
ened by a gift of genuine pathos.”— Morning Post. 

**Wholesomely romantic in tone, and vemmnsiaiie for its 
artistic reticence and high finish.”—Graphic, 





A NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE LEE. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By 
aad a » ed _— Town,’ ‘A Western Wild- 


**Too much praise can hardly be given to the manner in 
which the writer 4 utilized the chief episode in her new 
novel.” —Morning 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TOWER GARDENS.’ 


The QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie 
ALLDRIDGE, Author of ‘The World She Awoke In,’ 
&c. In 3 vols, 
“The story has a very charming centre-piece, charmingly 
described by Miss Alidridge.”—sSaturday Review, 





A NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
* MISUNDERSTOOD.’ 


TRANSFORMED. By Florence 
MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol. crown &vo. 5s, 
“The book is a pleasant and profitable one to read...... 


Assuredly nobody can begin the story without wishing very 
much to know the end,”—St. James's Gazette, 


RicHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-s‘reet, 


Now ready, 55th Soest 1 ae royal 8vo. with on Armes beautifally 
Eng’ . bound, gilt ed, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1886. Corrected by the Nobility. 
*** Lodge’s Peerage’ has been much improved of late years, and with 
its clear type and convenient arrangement it bids fair to retain the 
popularity it has long enjoyed.’’—Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


—— 


ST. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of ‘Quatrefoil.’ 3 vols. 
“The authoress throughout writes with 
and her three ample volumes well repay perusal 
*** St. Briaveils’ is a story replete with variety, andin aul developments 
of her plot the author skilfully maintains an unbated interest. 
orning Post. 


The COURTING of MARY SMITH. 


Ry F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the finest a that any of our novelists has produced of 
late years. To read such a book as this is to strengthen the soul with a 
moral tonic.’ ra deneniens. 

“The book is full of the truths and experience of actual life, woven 
into a romance by an undoubtedly clever novelist.’’—Morning Post. 

“A capital book.””"—Academy. 


A LILY MAID. By William George 


WATERS. 3 vo! 
“*A Lily Maid’ A diettnetiy well written in clear, vigntene language.” 
thenaum 
| al ae plot is neat, and his 
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“A story of the keenest interest. 
was iF is eet and pleasing."’"— Daily Tele, 
Lily Maid’ is throughout exeecdingty pleasant reading.” 
Morning Post. 


In | LETTERS of GOLD. By Thomas 


“Mr. Hake does not indulge in padding, and never forgets that his 
first and indeed only business is to tell a story.”’—Atheneum. 

“ Mr. Hake has treated his subject with great breadth and thorough 
insight into human nature, which stamps him as an accurate and skilful 
observer of humanity.’’—Sunday Times. 


The POWER of GOLD. By George 
LAMBERT. 2 vols. 
“** The Power of Gold’ is amusing.” —Athene 
“**The Power of Gold’ is distinguisned Sone’ the less for skill in 
giving fresh interest to a simple story, of = the presentation of 
characters ‘with real life about them.”’—Gra; 


OUT of the GLOAMING. By. E. J. 


RTER. 2 vols, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


———— 


STX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Each in a Single Volume. 


DONOVAN: a Modern . Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, ‘atte of ‘ We Two,’ &€. 


WE E TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donevau,’ ‘ We Two,’ 


WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ &c. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
The CRESOENT and the | DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

NATHALIE. | ADELE. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN’S; | BURKE'S 1 8 ROMANCE of the 


POPES. 
LEIGH HUNTSOLD COURT | LOST and "BAVED. By the 








SUBURB. Hon. Mys. Norton. 
MARGARET and HER/LES MIS RABLES. By Vic- 
BRIDESMAIDS. tor Hu 


ugo. 
Sir BERNARD BURKE’S | 8T. OLAVE’S. By the Author 
FAMILY ROMANCE. of ‘ Janita's Cross.’ 


FREERS LIFE of JEANNE ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
BR. . 


D’ALBRET By Dr. Dasent. 
The VALLEY of a HUN-|MY LITTLE LADY. By 
DRED FIRES. E. Frances Poynter. 

LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Professor ©. D. Yonge. 





By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘No New Thing,’ &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each, 
VOLTAIRE. 1 vol.— ROUSSEAU. 2 vols, — 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS, 2 vols, 
ON COMPROMISE. 1vol.—_MISCELLANIES, 3 : 8 vols, 
SPECULATIONS from POLITICAL 
apes. By C. B. CLARKE, F.R.8. Crown 8yo, 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
Edited by G. E. FASNACHT.—New Volume, 


SELECTIONS from SCHILLER’S 
a POEMS. Edited, with Notes anda Memoir, 
E. J. TURNER, M.A., and E. D. A. MORSHEAD, 
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MACMILLAN’S 6s. NOVELS.—New Vols, 
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Redclyffe.’ With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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aioe sae 


PSYCHOLOGY — The COGNITIVE 
POWERS. By JAMES McCOSH, D.D. LL.D. Litt.D., 
President of Princeton College, Author of ‘ Intuitions of 
~— Mind,’ ‘ Laws of Discursive Thought,’ &c. Crown 

vo. 68. 6d. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of 
VERTEBRATES, ELEMENTS of the. Adapted from 
the German of ROBERT WIEDERSHEIM, Professor of 
Anatomy and Director of the Institute of Human and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Freiburg-in- 
Baden, by W. NEWTON PARKER, Professor of Biology 
in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. With Additions by the Author and Trans- 
lator. With 270 Lilustrations. edium 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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University of Oxford. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Kidnapped : being Memoirs of the Adventures 
of David Balfour in the Year 1751. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. (Cassell & Co.) 

Ir seems to be considered necessary that the 

schoolboy of the period should be supplied 

with a new story of adventure for every day 
in the week. It also seems to be considered 
necessary that men of genius should be told 
off to write them—men who, like Mr. Rider 
Haggard and Mr. Stevenson, are sorely 
needed to produce stories for men and 
women. The consequence is that some of 
the most picturesque and vigorous imagina- 
tive writing that has been produced of late 
years is to be found in such boys’ books as 
‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ ‘ Treasure Island,’ 
and the tale before us. We are not sure 
that this is entirely a fortunate circum- 
stance. In novels written for adult readers 
it is not enough to furnish a rapid succes- 
sion of brilliant scenes; these scenes must 
be accounted for by that severe logic of the 
imagination which is as inexorable as the 
logic of the schools. But in stories written 
for boys the action moves in entire freedom 
from those conditions which are at once the 
trammel and the strength of true art. Hence 
in fictive art no boys’ story can hold a very 
high place, no matter how powerful may be 
the imagination informing it. Perhaps we 
had better give an illustration of our mean- 
ing. When the writer of a boys’ story 
wants, as in ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ to 
show how, in a great battle between many 
thousands of savage combatants, two Eng- 
lish heroes can display prodigies of strength 
and valour equal to those of Achilles or 
Sigurd, and yet come out of the fray un- 
wounded, he can without hesitation furnish 
his heroes with European chain-armour 
the moment it is required—find it stowed 
away in the armoury of an African tribe 
who are ignorant of firearms, and who, like 
the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians, actu- 
ally believe the white men to have fallen 
from the stars. And when, as in the book 
before us, the writer of a boys’ story wants 
to show the superhuman fighting powers of 

a hero, a Highland soldier, he can depict 

him fighting and conquering an entire ship’s 

crew of reckless desperadoes and fire-eaters— 


how to handle sword or pistol. Such in- 
cidents as these, which are perfectly legiti- 
mate in a boys’ story, would be absurd in a 
story for adults, and it is a first principle of 
criticism that no form of art is very high if 
it can dispense with the logic of imagination. 
This is seen plainly enough if we compare 
the prowess of Mr. Stephenson’s Alan Breck 
in the round-house with the feats of Dandie 
Dinmont in the smugglers’ cave. While in 
the one case the very charm of the thing 
lies in its boyish freedom from the restraints 
of imaginative logic, in the other every inci- 
dent of the contest is explained and accounted 
for as rigidly as though it were matter of 
actual history. Of both ‘Guy Mannering’ 
and ‘ Kidnapped’ the main action was sug- 
gested by the Annesley case, that marvellous 
romance of real life which, in ‘The Wan- 
dering Heir,’ not even Charles Reade could 
effectually vulgarize and spoil for future use. 
And no doubt it may be said that the true 
story of young Annesley is crowded with ad- 
ventures more wonderful and exploits more 
incredible than those to be found in ‘ Kid- 
napped.’ No doubt it may be said that in 
Balfour’s struggle with old Ebenezer there 
is nothing so improbable as the real struggle 
of Annesley with Ais wicked uncle, and that 
Annesley’s adventures in the plantations, 
the fight between the Iroquois girl and the 
slave-owner’s daughter for possession of the 
slave, Annesley’s escape from the Indian 
girl’s brothers, and his subsequent more 
astonishing escape from the gallows at 
Chester as an unconscious accomplice in an 
elopement, surpass in wonderfulness any of 
the chances, escapes, and disasters that befell 
Balfour. But the saying that “truth is 
stranger than fiction” has an artistic as 
well as a moral application. Fiction dares 
not be so strange as truth save in a boys’ 
story, where strangeness and exaggeration 
are, it seems, not only tolerated, but de- 
manded. But after the fight in the round- 
house ‘ Kidnapped’ passes, as we are going 
to show, into a new artistic phase—the 
phase of true art, where no exaggeration 
and no artistic insincerity can have a place. 

Unlike Annesley and unlike young Bllan- 
gowan, Mr. Stevenson’s hero is not carried 
abroad after all, and here, perhaps, the 
book as a story attractive to ae will be 
found to fall behind ‘ Treasure Island’ and 
‘King Solomon’s Mines.’ What boys love 
above everything else is new scenery, and 
to baulk the expectation of the scenery of 
Wonderland aroused by the opening chapters 
of this story is exceedingly dangerous. 
Having tasted the delight of ‘Treasure 
Island’ and ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ the 
boy reader who follows David Balfour’s 
adventures up to the point of his landing 
at Mull will most likely be disappointed at 
finding that he is not to be taken to the 
plantations. And yet, as has been just 
indicated, it is here where the story passes 
into literature. As a picture of the state 
of Scotland immediately after 1745 we do 
not hesitate to say that there is nothing 
in history and nothing in fiction equal 
to these remarkable chapters. It is not 
only as vivid as a word-picture by Car- 
lyle; it is true and always true as a _ 
ture by Carlyle is false and always false. 
When the hero has left the ship and the 





fighting and conquering them single-handed 





kidnapping scheme is entirely frustrated, 






save for the aid of a boy who knows not | 


and not till then, we come upon such really 
vital, really organic work as Mr. Steven- 
son has never given us in his stories for 
adults, such as ‘Prince Otto,’ ‘The New 
Arabian Nights,’ and the striking novelette 
in the Court and Society Review called 
‘Olalla.” While the adventures in con- 
nexion with the wicked uncle, though un- 
questionably vigorous, are excogitated, the 
adventures in the Highlands are imagined, 
and this makes us think that it was merely 
in order to bring in these latter adven- 
tures that the somewhat stale business of 
the kidnapping was resorted to. For it 
should always be remembered in criticizing 
fiction that in the mind of every true story- 
teller the story passes through two stages 
—the stage when the group of situations is 
conceived or, as we say, ‘‘ invented,” and the 
stage when they are really imagined, when 
the inventor’s mind has become as familiar 
with them as though he had actually lived 
inthem. Not till it has reached the latter 
stage can imaginative work in any art be- 
come vital and, so to speak, organic. This 
is why the dramatic work of the novel of 
ingenious plot is almost always excogitated, 
while that of stories allowed to grow 
chapter by chapter, like the best of Scott’s, 
is imagined. This is why, in short, there 
is more imagination in a single page of 
‘The Antiquary’ than in an entire story by 
Gaboriau. Scott, though a hasty writer, does. 
not, as Gaboriau does, depict a scene be- 
cause a mechanically constructed plot has 
forced him to do so, but because the scene 
—suggested to him originally by some 
local anecdote or by some chapter of his- 
tory—has lain in his mind for so long a 
time that all the imaginative energy at his 
command is called up as soon as he begins 
to write about it. In other words the plot 
grows out of the scenes; the scenes do not 
grow out of the plot. Hence, in the deepest 
and truest sense, Scott, often called the 
most improvisatorial, is the least improvi- 
satorial of writers. 

‘Monte Cristo’ furnishes the most striking 
illustration of what we mean. Those portions 
of the romance which precede the working out 
of the revenge are imagined, while those por- 
tions which deal with the revenge are ex- 
cogitated. Why? The latter portions were 
written first, before the story had taken root 
in the novelist’s imagination ; the portions 
dealing with the imprisonment and the find- 
ing of the treasure were written after the 
story had taken root. Originally the nar- 
rative began with the adventures of the 
count in Italy, when he was plotting his 
revenge. The earlier portions of the work 
as we now have it were rapidly glanced 
at for working purposes by way of retro- 
spective dialogue. But Maquet, in talkin 
over the story with Dumas, suggest 
that by this method of structure the 
finest chances afforded by the plot were 
missed, and advised that the narrative 
should begin, not in Italy with the revenge, 
but in Marseilles, with the conspiracy, 
the imprisonment, and the finding of the 
treasure. Dumas acted upon this and found 
that, thanks to his previous work upon the 
materials, his imagination was now able to 
live in the situations, startling and romantic 
as they were, though as a rule the strength 
of Dumas lies in invention rather than in 





imagination. Now of ‘Kidnapped’ the 
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Highland portions alone are imagined. 
Hence we cannot but think that for these 

rtions the entire story, such as it is, was 
invented: a story which simply tells how a 
manly young hero of the old type struggles 
with an uncle-usurper of the old type, and 
after many adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes by sea and land—adventures and 
escapes having nothing to do with any proper 
peripeteca—comes into his own through the 
good offices of Providence and the conven- 
tional stage lawyer of the Latin-quoting type. 
In the Highland portions the imagination 
is of an exceedingly high and rare kind. 
The scenes are flashed not only upon the 
mental vision, but upon the actual senses 
of the reader. And even in the earlier 
chapters, where there is but little imagina- 
tion: in this narrow sense, we come across 
single touches where there is imagination, 
but then it leaps up in a short, sudden, daz- 
zling flame, as where the cry forced from the 
murderous uncle by superstitious terror is 
likened in sound to a sheep’s bleat. 

In the perfect, the ideal story-teller ima- 
gination and invention would, of course, be 
found in equipoise. Until recent years the 
word ‘‘imagination” had a meaning so wide 
that it included both fancy and invention. 
Hence our remarks may not be generally 
intelligible. It seems strange that Cole- 
ridge was the earliest critic who gave that 
special meaning to the word ‘‘ fancy ” which 
it now owns. But even now invention and 
imagination are often confounded ; critics 
are apt to use the two words as loosely as 
did the critics of the eighteenth century— 
as loosely, for instauce, as did Alexander 
Pope in-his remarks upon the invention in 
the Homeric poems. The truth is, how- 
ever, as we have before pointed out when 
writing of Homer, that it is these very same 
Homeric poems which above everything else 
im literature afford striking examples of 
the deep distinction between the inventive 
and imaginative faculties, and it is certainly 
very singular that those wicked Homeric 
eritics who in our own time represent the 
ancient chorizontes and arouse the wrath of 
Mr. Andrew Lang have never brought for- 
ward the strongest of all arguments in 
favour of the separate authorship of the 
Tliad and the Odyssey—the argument that 
while the Odyssey shows a very wonderful 
power of primary invention, the Iliad shows 
almost none at all; and that while m the 
Odyssey imagination, though powerfully 
active, is always ready to yield to invention, 
in the Iliad the imaginative force is as 
unyielding to all demands of invention, 
whether primary or accessory, as Shak- 
speare’s own. 

Perhaps, however, could we pursue the 
subject here, we should find the most re- 
markable instance of the difference be- 
tween an imaginative and an inventive poet 
to be furnished by the cases of Shakspeare 
and Spenser. But we are concerned at the 
present moment with prose fiction alone, 
and Charlotte Bronté affords us an example 
of a writer in whom the imaginative faculty 
was very great, but whose inventive faculty 
scarcely existed at all. After ‘The Pro- 
fessor’ was rejected on account of defi- 
ciency of plot-interest she set to work to 
construct a plot of the sensational kind, and 
gave us the ugly old situation of a maniac 
hidden away in a country house. The entire 








plot showing how the Lowood governess 
narrowly escaped committing bigamy with 
her “master,” whose mad wife was secretly 
imprisoned at Fieldhead, was as poor and 
banal as that of any of those “shilling dread- 
fuls’’ that add to the horrors of the rail- 
way stations, and seem just now to threaten 
the very existence of prose fiction. And 
yet ‘Jane Eyre’ stands at the top of English 
romances for sheer imaginative strength. 
On the other hand, a writer like the author 
of ‘Called Back,’ while showing a very 
considerable power of invention, seems to 
have been absolutely without the imagina- 
tive faculty—that faculty which is seen at 
work in the story before us, and entitles it 
to the attention it is now receiving from us. 

The humorous portions of ‘ Kidnapped’ 
are of a very high order. The musical 
contest between Robin Oig and Alan Breck 
is to be ranked with the finest humorous 
scenes of Scott. Alan Breck is a great 
success, and the hero Davie Balfour really 
lives and breathes. That he is a landsman 
to the very marrow is well indicated by his 
mistaking a tidal islet for a real Robinson 
Crusoe island, but it is difficult to imagine 
the veriest land-lubber (p. 122), gazing at 
the sea from a lonely land, saying that it 
strikes the soul ‘ with a kind of fear.” On 
the contrary, it is from a ghostly flat or a 
range of spectral cliffs that the sight of the 
sea seems to drive away the superstitious 
terrors conjured up by some landscapes. 
Amid superstitious dreads on the loneliest 
coast on the dimmest night a sense of com- 
panionship comes with the smell of sea-weed. 








The Letters of Casstodorus: being a Con- 
densed Translation of the Varia Epistole of 
Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, Senator. With 
an Introduction by Thomas Hodgkin. 
(Frowde.) 


A FEW years ago a translation—even ‘‘a 
condensed translation”’—of the ‘ Varia’ of 
Cassiodorus would have had very little chance 
of finding readers. Of late, however, the 
number of students interested in the Gothic 
portion of European history has greatly in- 
creased ; and as the present volume has the 
advantage of being published as a sort of 
appendix to Mr. Hodgkin’s successful book 
‘ Italy and her Invaders,’ which contains the 
first detailed account of the story of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom that has been given 
in the English language, it is not unlikely 
that many of the readers of that work will 
be glad to extend their knowledge of the 
subject by obtaining some acquaintance with 
the writer to whom we owe the most im- 
portant portion of the extant information 
respecting the policy of the great Theodoric 
and his successors. 

Mr. Hodgkin has done all that could have 
been done to render his author acceptable 
and intelligible to ordinary readers. An 
unabridged translation of Cassiodorus would 
have been hard reading indeed. It may 
safely be affirmed that never before or since 
the sixth century were there such long- 
winded and bombastic state papers as these 
twelve books of official letters written by 
the secretary of four Gothic sovereigns. 
Every one who has tried to study the ‘ Vari’ 
in the original will confess to having often 
been utterly baffled in the endeavour to ex- 
tract any definite meaning from the writer’s 





cloudy and circuitous language; and not 
seldom the inexperienced reader imagines 
that he has got hold of some valuable his. 
torical fact, when a wider knowledge of 
Cassiodorus’s manner of writing would have 
shown him that the passage on which he 
relies is merely an idle rhetorical flourish, 
Mr. Hodgkin has for the most part omitted 
the irrelevant digressions (preserving, how- 
ever, a few specimens by way of curiosities), 
and has rendered the pompous tautology of 
the original sentences into lucid and straight- 
forward English. The translation, while it 
will be found quite readable by all who have 
been interested by Mr. Hodgkin’s own his- 
torical work, will be principally valuable 
as an aid to the study of Cassiodorus in the 
original text. There is often room for doubt 
whether the meaning which is so clearly 
expressed in the translation is precisely that 
which was intended by the author—in the 
case of such a writer as Cassiodorus it is 
inevitable that it should be so; but Mr. 
Hodgkin’s interpretations are, at all events, 
the result of careful consideration on the 
part of a competent scholar. The copious 
index which is appended to the volume adds 
in a very considerable degree toits usefulness. 
The introduction, extending to 130 pages, 
gives a full account of what is known of the 
life of the author, and also furnishes in a 
convenient form the information which the 
reader requires with regard to the adminis- 
trative system of the Gothic kingdom of 
Italy, and to the chronology of the period 
covered by Cassiodorus’s official life. 

It is probable that the obscurity due to the 
author’s vicious standard of style has been to 
a considerable extent enhanced by the cor- 
rupt state of the text. With textual criticism, 
however, Mr. Hodgkin does not meddle. 
The forthcoming edition of the ‘ Varia’ 
in the ‘‘ Monumenta Germanize Historica ” 
may be expected to clear up many difficult 
points; but as Mr. Hodgkin has not attempted 
to do more than give the general sense of 
the original, he has not thought it necessary 
to wait for the appearance of the new edition 
before giving his work to the public. In 
two or three instances, however, he has ven- 
tured on conjectural emendations: one of 
these, the proposal to read Awugustuli for 
“ Agnelli” in viii. 25, is decidedly plausible. 
We could wish that Mr. Hodgkin had not 
followed Garet’s edition so closely in the 
spelling of certain frequently recurring 
proper names. Such a form as Tulum for 
a Gothic name can be nothing but a blunder: 
the various reading Thulun is better, though 
in all probability the correct orthography 
would be Thuluin. 

We have observed several passages in 
which we think the meaning of the original 
might have been more accurately repre- 
sented, but they are scarcely of sufficient 
importance to call for notice. In two in- 
stances Mr. Hodgkin confesses himself at a 
loss where no real difficulty seems to exist. 
One of these is in viii. 9, where Cassiodorus, 
speaking of Thuluin, expresses himself in 
these words: ‘‘ Hac igitur honoris remune- 
ratione contentus, pro exteris partibus in- 
defessa devotione laboravit: et preestare 
cum suis parentibus principi dignabatur 
obsequium, qui tantorum regum fuerat 
stirpe procreatus.” Mr. Hodgkin renders 
the first part of this sentence as follows, 
‘* Contented with this repayment of honour, 
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he laboured with unwearied devotion for 
foreign countries,” and asks in a foot-note, 
«‘ What can Cassiodorus mean by the labour 
‘pro exteris partibus’?” The context shows 
that exteris is used in the sense of alienis, 
and what is meant is that, although there 
existed a party whose object it was to raise 
Thuluin himself to the throne, he never- 
theless loyally supported the succession of 
Athalaric. Mr. Hodgkin goes on to inquire, 
“Who is the ‘princeps’ whom Tulum 
deigns to serve: the Eastern Emperor or 
Theodoric ?”’ and to suggest that ‘‘ the turn 
of the sentence requires” that the words 
“tantorum regum stirpe procreatus’’ refer 
to Thuluin himself. But surely the “ prin- 
ceps”” and ‘the descendant of so many 
kings” can be no one else than Athalaric. 
In xii. 4 and 12 Mr. Hodgkin is puzzled by 
the word stipsis, referring to the taste of 
certain wines; he might have recollected 
that we still speak of ‘‘a styptic taste.” 

Mr. Hodgkin has modified (decidedly for 
the better) the opinion which he expressed 
in ‘Italy and her Invaders’ with regard to 
the early retirement of Cassiodorus from 
official life. He now refers the letter Var. 
xii. 25 to the year 538, and admits that it 
is possible, though not likely, that Cassio- 
dorus may have continued to hold office 
until the capture of Ravenna in 540. He 
does not, however, mention the somewhat 
interesting conclusion which almost neces- 
sarily follows from this admission, namely, 
that Cassiodorus was the ‘“‘ Roman held in 
high esteem by the Goths” who was the 
ambassador of Witigis to Belisarius during 
the siege of Rome. The oration which is 
ascribed by Procopius (‘ B. G.,’ ii. 6) to this 
unnamed Roman, and which provoked the 
sneer Of Belisarius at its verbosity, is 
surely very much the kind of discourse 
that Cassiodorus would have delivered, 
and at that period there can hardly 
have been two Roman rhetoricians occupy- 
ing high positions in the Gothic service. 
Mr. Hodgkin expresses surprise that Pro- 
copius nowhere mentions the name of 
Cassiodorus. But the part which the latter 
played in public affairs during the war 
with Justinian, although no doubt really 
important, would not necessarily be con- 
spicuous enough to attract the notice of a 
foreigner; and, notwithstanding the real 
ability and worth of character that lay at the 
bottom of Cassiodorus’s pedantry and self- 
conceit, it may very well be imagined that 
the impression which he produced on Pro- 
copius would not be particularly favourable. 

On the whole, Mr. Hodgkin deserves the 
hearty thanks of scholars for an excellent 
contribution to the interpretation of an 
author whose historical value is out of all 
proportion to his very limited degree of 
literary merit. 








Index to the Obituary and Biographical Notices 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1731 to 
1780. By R. Henry Farrar, F.R.H.8.— 
Part I. 4 to Gi. (Index Society.) 


Tuts is the first portion of what should be 
a most valuable book of reference. Some 


of the Society’s previous publications have 
had too much of a special character. A list 
of the books relating to a particular county 
or a guide to the literature of botany can only 


students, but it is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of an index to the obituary 
notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Every 
one who has been engaged in any literary 
or antiquarian work referring to the eigh- 
teenth century must often have wished for 
such a handbook. 

An instance recently occurred which 
showed the value of the information con- 
tained in old periodicals if it were arranged 
in some accessible form. A discussion arose 
as to Reynolds’s picture of ‘Master Crewe 
as Henry VIII.’ It was generally supposed 
to be a portrait of John, second Lord Crewe; 
but the picture, which represents a boy of 
about eight years of age, was painted in 
1776, the year in which the first Lord Crewe, 
according to most of the peerages, was 
married. The difficulty seemed insuperable, 
until a search through the old magazines 
showed that John Crewe, Esq., afterwards 
first Lord Crewe, was married in 1766, and 
that the date given in the peerages was 
wrong. 

Our readers have probably noticed that 
Mr. Farrar’s ‘Index’ has been the occasion of 
rather a warm controversy in these columns. 
Mr. E. C. Thomas wrote to complain of 
many inaccuracies and omissions in the 
work. To this Mr. Farrar replied that 
what appeared to be misprints are correc- 
tions of the text, and that the names are 
‘in reality given according to the best 
authorities at my command.” To ensure 
accuracy, six sets of the magazine have 
been examined, the various readings have 
been compared, and in many cases parish 
registers have been searched. Not more 
than two names in a thousand are omitted, 
and ‘‘ D’Aumarez,” one of those which Mr. 
Thomas could not find in the ‘ Index,’ was 
left out ‘‘ from a difference of opinion as to 
its proper alphabetical position.” We should 
have thought it impossible for any doubt to 
have arisen on the subject if we had not 
found this name, which is inserted in the 
copy of the ‘Index’ before us, in a totally 
wrong place. Mr. H. B. Wheatley, the 
Director of the Index Society, has also 
written to us on the subject. He “ un- 
hesitatingly affirms” that the ‘Index’ is a 
good piece of work, and adds (what Charles 
Lamb thought a very feeble recommenda- 
tion) that it should be in every library. 
Mr. Wheatley’s connexion with the Index 
Society must somewhat lessen the value of 
his approbation, but we think, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Thomas’s criticisms, repeated with 
increased vigour in his rejoinder of the 
27th ult., are unnecessarily severe. 

The compiler of an index who has ex- 
amined the obituary notices in six different 
sets of the same fifty volumes, besides 
wading through parish registers, must at 
the end cf his labours have found both his 
mind and his note-books a little confused, 
and it is not surprising that some in- 
accuracies have crept into his work. We 
have not attempted to imitate Mr. Farrar’s 
industry, but we have checked the entries 
of some twenty or thirty months taken at 
hazard from different years. In the first 
month examined, October, 1734, we find 
the name of Mr. R. Forsbrook, Coffee- 
bearer to His Majesty, which does not 
appear in the ‘Index.’ Sir Daniel French is 
called Sir David. Mr. Thos. Bailey, ‘“‘ some 





possess an interest for a limited number of 


described as M.P. for Derby. From the 
months examined in 1761 two names are 
omitted, those of the wife of General Brude- 
nell and of Lord Colville, captain of the 
Northumberland. The former may perhaps 
be represented in the ‘Index’ by a Mrs. 
Brundell, whose death is recorded in the 
same year. Lady Carbery’s death is mis- 
dated. The references to Admiral Boscawen, 
pp. 44 and 9, are given as p. 449. Charles, 
Lord Dormer, is styled Lord Charles Dormer. 
Digby Dent, Esq., Commissioner of Navy, 
is called Commander of Navy; and there are 
further inaccuracies which it is unnecessary 
to mention. Portions of other volumes ex- 
amined showed similar results. Some of the 
mistakes—such as Lewis Couture, Yeoman 
of the Month ; Mr. Cope, sister of Sir John— 
are doubtless to be ascribed to the printer, 
but a more careful correction of the proofs 
would have detected them. 

The names which have slipped out can, 
however, be supplied in the list of omissions 
promised with the third portion of the work, 
and few of the errors are such as to seriously 
impair the usefulness of the work. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the remaining portions 
will undergo a much more careful revision 
before they are issued to the public. 

Mr. Farrar’s ‘Index’ will, of course, be 
chiefly used as a book of reference; but it 
is interesting to glance through its pages, 
which contain records of a state of society 
so different from that in which we now live. 
We notice the death of Charles Clarke, a 
Baron of Exchequer, in 1750, a victim of 
the Black Assizes at Newgate. In 1751 
Mr. Dalton is killed in a duel near Grosvenor 
Square. In 1780 a servant of Mr. Clark, 
of Bow Churchyard, is shot in Coleman 
Street. Sometimes the entries recall famous 
events of history. Among the deaths in 
1758 is that of Capt. Cockburn, aged 
ninety-four, who lost a leg at Blenheim ; 
and in the same year died another of 
Marlborough’s old soldiers, who had both 
legs carried away by a round shot at 
Ramillies. Centenarians appear to have 
flourished in the last century, when there 
was no antiquary to question their claims. 
The late Mr. Thoms would have been a good 
deal shocked to see recorded in two succes- 
sive pages (104-5) of this index the deaths 
of five individuals, of whum the youngest was 
104 and the eldest 122; and he would cer- 
tainly have been very sceptical of the ee. 
tensions of a certain John Burnet, who died 
in 1734, aged 109, having been six times 
married, three times after he was 100 years 
of age. 

There seems to have been no fixed rule 
to determine the selection of those who were 
to have the honour of a place in these 
obituary notices. Some of those mentioned 
had certainly little claim to such distinction. 
The death of “a coachman at Fulham” 
or of “a fortune-teller at Chester” could 
scarcely have had much interest for the 
readers of the magazine. 

Feelings of compassion (not, we hope, 
a desire to gratify the morbid curiosity 
of his readers) seem to have inspired 
Sylvanus Urban with a good deal of in- 
terest in those who died of dropsy, and 
the deaths are recorded of many victims 
of that uncomfortable complaint. One of 
these sufferers—who died in 1737, at what 
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aratively early ago of eighty-four —had 
soe married four times, and was the mother 
of fifteen children. Between August, 1733, 
and the following June this poor woman 
was tapped thirty-two times. She then en- 
joyed tolerable health till July, 1735, when 
she relapsed into her old courses, and was 
tapped every month or six weeks, and at last 
every fortnight, till the time of her death. 
The name of this interesting invalid is not 
revealed, probably from feelings of con- 
sideration for her family; and the same 
honourable motives, we presume, have con- 
cealed the identity of a divine whose death 
in 1766 is thus briefly recorded : ‘‘ A clergy- 
man at Hampstead, a great eater.” But 
there was one claim to such immortality as 
a mention in the obituary notices of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine could give which was 
rarely overlooked. A few words in that 
famous periodical were nearly always 
accorded to any lady or gentleman who 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 
There is scarcely a page in this index which 
does not contain the names of two or three 
individuals who died upon the gallows. A 
mother and daughter of the name of Branch 
were executed together in 1740. No fewer 
than four persons of the name of Dempsey 
underwent at different times a similar 
fate. Occasionally the honour of an 
obituary notice was obtained by success 
in business or by skill in manly 
sports. In 1761 is noticed the death of 
Mr. Deards, ‘‘ a great toyman,”’ a successor, 
perhaps, of Charles Mather of Spectator 
fame. Of Mr. Charles Bowlker, who died 
in 1780, we read that he was “ universally 
acknowledged to have been the best angler 
in Great Britain.” Among the deaths in 
1738 is that of ‘‘ Mrs. Cox, relict of a grocer 
in Aldersgate Street, mother of the Countess 
of Peterborough and Viscountess Preston.” 
This Countess of Peterborough was the wife 
of Charles, the fourth earl. In 1747 is a 
curious obituary notice of ‘“‘ Ursula Coxee 
(Sappho), daughter of Dr. Humphrey Tyn- 
dall, married at 20, widowed at 42, married 
again at 77 a youth named Upcher, et. 19, 
she dying two months after.’””’ We should 
have thought that the youth would have 
succumbed, not the lady, but we know from 
Goldsmith’s ‘Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog’ that it is difficult to foretell with any 
certainty in these cases. 

There are many other quaint entries to 
which we should like to draw attention, but 
it is time to conclude. We shall gladly 
welcome the remaining portions of this use- 
ful work, and it is to be hoped that in due 
course it will be followed by indexes of 
the births and marriages from the same 
magazine. 








Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land 
in England; with Suggestions for some 
Improvements in the Law. By William 
Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue appearance of Prof. Birkbeck’s book is 
opportune. Although of late the political 
atmosphere has been full of the din of 
battle on more exciting subjects than that 
of which the book treats, it is certain that at 
no distant time our legislators will be again 
engaged in endeavours to improve the tenure 
and the modes of transfer of land, and Prof. 
Birkbeck’s boox will certainly help in dif- 








fusing among the public correct views on 
those subjects. As Prof. Birkbeck observes, 

‘*It is a commonly received opinion that the 

present distribution of land in England differs 
greatly from that which prevailed in ancient, 
and particularly in Saxon times; and that the 
change is due to the operation of the law of 
primogeniture or entail, cr the practice of making 
settlements of land.” 
And a portion of his work is devoted to 
an inquiry how far this opinion is well 
founded. Prof. Birkbeck shows that from 
the earliest to the latest Saxon times very 
large estates existed in England, which 
estates seem to have been cultivated, so far 
as they were cultivated at all, by serfs of 
some kind. From his researches it appears 
to be highly probable that both in Saxon 
and Norman times the ‘extent of land in 
the hands of small free proprietors was in- 
significant when compared with that which 
was cultivated by means of serf labour.” 

In some interesting chapters Prof. Birk- 
beck discusses the objects of the framers 
of the statute ‘De. Donis Conditionalibus,’ 
13 Edward I. cap. 1 (the act which enabled 
the owners of freehold land to entail it), 
and the effects of that statute upon the dis- 
tribution of land. He holds that those 
effects have been exaggerated, for the ten- 
dency of the statute to prevent the division 
of estates has been much dwelt upon, whilst 
its tendency to prevent accumulation has 
been almost wholly overlooked. He points 
out that in ancient as well as in modern 
times the great causes of accumulation have 
been the marriages of heirs with heiresses, 
and the investment in land of fortunes made 
in trade, and goes on to say :— 

‘‘ Now the statute in many instances opposed 
an effectual bar to accumulation by either of 
these modes. If land on being entailed were 
given, as it often, perhaps generally, was given, 
to a man and the heirs male of his body, it could 
not pass, so long as a male descendant existed, 
to any female, and so long therefore the union 
by marriage of such an estate with another also 
entailed on male issue became, while such issue 
survived, impossible. Just as two kingdoms, in 
which the Salic Law prevails, can never become 
consolidated by marriage. In the same way the 
rich citizen of London, Hull, or Bristol, bent 
upon purchasing land enough for the founder of 
a county family, must often have been checked 
in the attempt, by coming upon some Naboth’s 
vineyard, protected from annexation by the 
statute ‘De Donis.’ ” 

For some two centuries after the passing 
of that statute strict entails prevailed in Eng- 
land, and serious inconveniences attended 
them, although, so far as we are aware, no 
early writer included among those incon- 
veniences the accumulation of land in few 
hands. At length in the reign of Edward 
IV. a scheme, then or soon afterwards 
known as a ‘“‘common recovery,” was de- 
vised, by which an entail could in a round- 
about way be broken. That scheme, which 
in its essence was a friendly action at law 
based on fictions, to which the tenant in 
tail was a party or in which he was sup- 
posed to be called to take part, received full 
judicial recognition in the case known as 
Taltarum’s case (decided in the year 1472), 
and a ‘‘common recovery” continued to be 
the ordinary mode of breaking or “barring ’”’ 
an entail down to the reign of William IV. 
Some time after the reign of Edward IV., 
but long anterior to the Restoration, the 
practice of settling land strictly was intro- 





duced; but ‘strict settlements” must not 
be confounded with the old “strict entails.” 
A strict settlement was usually of the fol. 
lowing nature. A on the marriage of his 
son B would give to B an estate in land for 
B’s life, and would provide that on B’s death 
the land should go to B’s eldest son and 
his issue (being an estate tail); and that 
on the failure of the eldest son’s issue 
similar estate should go to the second gop 
and his issue, with similar provisions for 
the other sons according to seniority. The 
effect of such a settlement was to render the 
land inalienable until a son of B attained 
twenty-one; but on the happening of that 
event B and that son, or that son alone if B 
were dead, could put an end to the settle. 
ment. Settlements of this sort doubtless 
had a tendency to prevent the division of 
land, and Prof. Birkbeck rather under. 
estimates this tendency. But his stric- 
tures on the views of certain writers who 
assert that settlements of the above cha- 
racter were introduced by Sir Orlando 
Bridgman and Sir G. Palmer about the 
time of the Restoration, and that the 
somewhat insignificant improvement which 
those great lawyers did undoubtedly intro- 
duce into the machinery of such settlements 
has gradually changed the whole character 
of the English rural population, are forcible 
and just. 

Prof. Birkbeck is an advocate for the 
granting of small allotments at moderate 
rents to agricultural labourers, and suggests 
that on large estates the allotment system 
might advantageously be supplemented by 
the formation of small farms for the occu- 
pation of the labourers who showed most 
intelligence and energy in the cultivation of 
their allotments. With regard to the law of 
primogeniture, Prof. Birkbeck would retain 
it, but would charge the land in the hands 
of the heir with a sum of money to be divi- 
sible, as personalty, among the nearest of 
kin, exclusive of the heir. 

Prof. Birkbeck has devoted three chapters 
to the subject of registration as applicable 
to land. He points out the causes of the 
failure of Lord Westbury’s Act (25 & 26 
Vict. c. 53) and of Lord Cairns’s Act (38 
& 39 Vict. c. 87), and suggests a scheme 
of registration less ambitious, but, in our 
opinion, more likely to succeed than the 
scheme contemplated in either of those Acts. 
His suggestion is that every owner of a 
freehold estate or of a leasehold estate of 
twenty-one years or upwards 
‘should be entitled to have the land entered on 
the Register upon paying the expense of survey- 
ing the boundaries, by an official surveyor ; that 
the boundaries should be marked on a copy of 
the Ordnance map, so that by inspection it 
might at once be ascertained whether a property 
had been registered or not.” 

When land was once registered, every 
transaction relating to it should appear on 
the Register, which should be notice to all 
persons concerned whether they searched 
the Register or not. A book would be ap- 
propriated to each registered property, 
which would show all dealings subsequent 
to the registration. The map on which the 
registered property was delineated would 
form the key and index to the volumes of 
registration. For a fuller account of the 
scheme we refer our readers to Prof. Birk- 
beck’s work, which ought to be in the hands 
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of all persons interested in the English land 
laws. 








The Roxburghe Ballads. Vol. VI. Part I. 
Edited, with Special Introductions, Notes, 
&e., by J. W. Ebsworth, F.S.A. (Ballad 
Society.) 

Ir is now decided that the issues of the 

Ballad Society shallend with the ‘Roxburghe 

Ballads,’ edited by Mr. Ebsworth, and Mr. 

Ebsworth designs that they shall be com- 

pleted in seven volumes, with a general 

index in a separate volume. The present 

issue is the first part of vol. vi. 

The whole of the fifth volume was devoted 
to the Duke of Monmouth and his times, 
ranging from March, 1681, to the July of 
85; and the popular ballads for the first 
time reprinted in vol. iv. are trustworthy 
records of the varying excitements of that 
important era 1678-1688. It will be under- 
stood that they reflect the Royalist point of 
view, for balladists, poets, and dramatists for 
the most part sided with the court. 

Henceforth politics are eschewed, and 
instead of a frontispiece of the Rye House, 
near Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire (where the 
assassination of Charles II. was to have 
been attempted in 1683), drawn and en- 
graved by Mr. Ebsworth from an old ori- 
ginal water-colour view in King George III.’s 
collection of maps and plans in the British 
Museum, we now find one of a lady seated 
at the virginals, with a youth playing the 
violin, and another lady singing, copied 
from an excellent engraving by Vaughan in 
‘Musick’s Handmaid,’ 1678. 

The sixth volume begins with “‘ around hun- 
dred ’’ ballads devoted to true love, and half 
ascore additional to celebrate good-fellow- 
ship in conviviality. Among the first named 
are ‘Love is Dead,’ by Sir Philip Sidney, 
1581, which forms part of the editor’s intro- 
duction ; next a specimen of John Dryden 
as continued by a balladist, ‘‘If love’s a 
sweet passion, why does it torment ?” 1691, 
to which Purcell gave music; songs and 
ballads by Mrs. Aphra Behn, Tom D’Urfey, 
Davenant, Shadwell, Wither, Tom Porter, 
Sir Charles Sedley, the Earl of Dorset, Sir 
George Etherege, Nat. Lee, Thomas Jordan, 
John Wade, Sir Walter Raleigh, and a 
hundred others who might be named to 
show how widely Mr. Ebsworth gathers his 
flowers. 

The next group will be of early naval 
ballads; it is already finished in manuscript, 
and will be followed by legendary and 
romantic ballads. These are reserved, but 
will form a very interesting feature of the 
concluding volumes. 

But in the present part there are other fea- 
tures in which Mr. Ebsworth is unrivalled as 
an editor. In the first place he has notified 
every ballad which has been formed out of a 
song for the stage. This became a common 
practice in the reign of Charles II.; but the 
detection of the origin required @ therough 
knowledge of the drama as well as of the 
songs and ballads of the country. The works 
of every known poet of the era, and all 
other celebrated collections of ballads bo- 
sides the Roxburghe, must have been 
studied to acquire such wide-spread know- 
ledge. 

On pp. 178 and 181 are two distinct 
ballads founded on Mrs. Aphra Behn’s 





song ‘‘Ah! Jenny, gin your eyen do kill,” 
the one called ‘The Loves of Jockey and 
Jenny; or, the Scotch Wedding,’ the other 
named ‘Jockey’s Lamentation turned to 
Joy; or, Jenny yields at Last.’ Again, in 
vol. iv.,on pp. 448 and 451, aro two dis- 
tinct ballads founded on another playhouse 
song, beginning ‘‘ Ah! how pleasant are the 
charms of love.” They are entitled ‘The 
Enchanted Lover; or, Celia Triumphant,’ 
and ‘The True Lover’s Paradise.’ Again, 
says Mr. Ebsworth, ‘‘ We have found a third 
ballad beginning ‘Tell me, Jenny, tell me 
roundly,’ distinct from the two already 
reprinted by Mr. W. Chappell in ‘ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ vol. iii. pp. 537 and 541, 
viz. (1) ‘Come to it at last’; (2) ‘Coy 
Jenny and Constant Jenny,’ which agrees 
with (3) ‘The Loyal Song of 1685’ of the 
same title.” Other identifications will be 
pointed out by Mr. Ebsworth as he proceeds. 

Mr. Chappell did not attempt to classify 
the ‘Roxburghe Ballads,’ but took them 
consecutively from the original volumes after 
collating them ; but, in addition to his other 
labours, Mr. Ebsworth has copied every 
word with his own hand, as well as engraved 
every woodcut and copper frontispiece. 

In England there was no protection for 
an author until the year 1709, but the pub- 
lisher could protect his “‘copy”’ by an entry 
at Stationers’ Hall; hence rival publishers 
struggled to obtain the earliest copy of a 
playhouse song which promised to become 
popular, and each employed his own ballad- 
writer to lengthen it into a ballad for street 
and village use. All ballads had the names 
of the tunes to which they were to be sung 
printed on them, and these tunes were 
periodically collected and published by John 
Playford, under the title of ‘The Dancing 
Master,’ from 1650 to 1686, and afterwards 
the practice was continued by his son, Henry 
Playford. It was the possession of a set of 
these books (now in the British Museum) 
that enabled Mr. W. Chappell to identify 
the tunes of so many ballads of Stuart times 
in the Roxburghe and other collections. 
But neither Mr. Chappell nor any one else 
could identify a tithe of those which Mr. 
Ebsworth has traced by name. For in- 
stance, take ‘A Call to Charon,’ or 
‘‘Charon, make haste, and ferry me over,” 
pp. 24-25. This tune was so popular that 
thirty-two ballads were sung to it under 
different names, of which Mr. Ebsworth has 
traced thirty-one. These are all named on 
two pages, 27-28, with their titles and first 
lines, showing the excessive popularity of 
the tune. But Mr. Ebsworth has omitted 
to tell his readers where this excessively 

ular tune is to be found. 

The next ballad but one is ‘The Lan- 
guishing Young Man,’ Purcell’s “ If love’sa 
sweet passion, why does it torment?” For 
this Mr. Ebsworth cites eighteen different 
extant ballads of the century, ‘‘ and could 
easily add more.” The eighteen are brought 
under the eye of the reader, while Mr. Ebs- 
worth’s introduction to it fills only pp. 31-33. 
No space is lost. Within these three pages 
the reader will find that the words of the 
original song were *‘ by a person of honour,” 
and are to be found with the music in 
D’Urfey’s ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 
vol. iii. p. 288 (the tune is on p. 287). There 
is always so large an amount of information 
to be gained from Mr. Ebsworth’s intro- 





ductions that they ought to be included in 
every public library. 
Turning over five pages, we come to 

“ Farewell, my Calista,” and ‘‘ Farewell, fair 
Armida.” ‘‘There is an unsettled and curious 
question of authorship involved in this 
ballad,” says Mr. Ebsworth. ‘It is simply 
a lengthened variation of one that has 
been, hitherto without conclusive evidence, 
assigned to John Dryden.”” He adds proofs 
that this was rightly done. We have no 
space to print long ballads, and therefore 
give a short song very much in one of the 
styles of the seventeenth century, called 
‘ Resignation ’:— 

Ye Gods, you gave to me a Wife, 

Out of your wonted favour, 

To be the comfort of my life ; 

And I was glad to have her. 

Kut if your Providence divine 

For something else design her, 

T’ obey your will, at any time, 

I’m ready to resign her. 
Mr. Snow composed the music (see Play- 
ford’s ‘ Banquet of Music,’ 1687, i. 23). Mr. 
Ebsworth attributes the words to the Duke 
of Monmouth, who applied them to his own 
duchess. 








Hobbes. By George Croom Robertson. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Ir is remarkable, when we consider the 
extraordinary interest which his writings 
excited at the time they were published, 
that so little attention has been given in 
recent years to the writings of Thomas 
Hobbes, of Malmesbury. The works them- 
selves are easily accessible in Sir Thomas 
Molesworth’s edition, but there has been no 
adequate introduction which might assist 
the student to understand the relation of the 
different parts of Hobbes’s system, and to 
trace the connexion between the events of 
his life and the development of his opinions. 
Prof. Croom Robertson had already done 
something to supply this want by his article 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ but he 
has now given us a monograph which is a 
model in its kind. He has evidently spared 
no pains in the investigation of dates and 
in the examination of the different forms in 
which Hobbes gave his views to the world ; 
yet the accurate attention to details at which 
he has worked so thoroughly does not so 
obtrude itself as to confuse the main issues. 

Prof. Croom Robertson’s work is of all 
the more importance since the connexion 
between the life and character of the man 
and the opinions he put forth is more close 
in the case of Thomas Hobbes than of almost 
any other thinker. It was only gradually 
that philosophical problems attracted his 
attention, and his positive teaching may 
almost be said to have died with him. He 
founded no school, for the so-called Hobbists 
of the seventeenth century were men with 
no genuine interest in philosophy, who 
sheltered their irreligion and licence by 
professing opinions which they did much 
to discredit. Hobbes during his career suc- 
ceeded in isolating himself from all the poli- 
tical and religious parties of his time, and 
this has had much to do with the fact that 
it is through the antagonism he elicited 
that his influence on philosophical thought, 
in England at all events, may be most 
clearly seen. Locke had the good fortune 
to formulate Whig doctrines on what 
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seemed to be the principles of Hooker, 
and to be the champion of a successful 
political party on a line of argument which 
savoured of Christian orthodoxy. It was 
thus that he won the honours in the 
field to which Hobbes devoted his best 
energies and where his originality was 
most striking. The loyalists, who sym- 
pathized most strongly with what Mr. Louis 
Stevenson would call his “authoritarian” 
views, were shocked by the readiness 
with which he had submitted to a de facto 
government, and based their principles of 
passive obedience and non-resistance on very 
different grounds from those he laid down. 
While Prof. Croom Robertson’s explanation 
of Hobbes’s personal conduct at the crisis 
when he left the loyalist circle in Paris and 
made his peace with the Council of State is 
one of the most interesting passages in his 
book, he seems to have underrated the 
strength of the opposition to his doctrines 
which came from the loyalists. Their prin- 
ciples appeared to be refuted by the logic 
of facts, and they fell into a neglect they 
did not altogether deserve; for Filmer— 
especially in that less happy effort which 
was ridiculed by Locke— should not be 
treated as the best exponent of views that 
were advocated by George Berkeley. Indeed, 
while he discusses Hobbes’s relations to 
Bacon, Descartes, Gassendi, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, and Locke, and duly notices the 
answers of the Cambridge Platonists, Prof. 
Croom Robertson might have rendered his 
work more complete by giving something 
more than a passing allusion to the author 
of ‘ Alciphron.’ 

If we would willingly have had a some- 
what more extended treatment of the sub- 
ject, it is chiefly because the author has 
made such excellent use of the space at his 
command. The exposition of Hobbes’s 
system as a whole and of the relation of 
its various parts is masterly; and though it 
is doubtless a tough morsel for the general 
reader, it will prove of no little assistance to 
those who are making a serious study of 
English philosophy at that period of transi- 
tion when the older doctrines were passing 
away and modern thought was striving to 
express itself in crude and inadequate forms. 








Ling-nam; or, Interior Views of Southern 

a By B. C. Henry. (Partridge & 

0. 

THE beaten tracks in China have of late 
years been so well trodden by tourists with 
pens in hand, that it isa relief to take up 
a book which deals with parts of the country 
about which very little has been hitherto 
known. Starting from Canton, Mr. Henry 
visited the delta of the Canton river, as- 
cended the Bamboo and North rivers, visited 
the Low-fow mountains, and traversed a 
great part of the island of Hainan. In the 
delta he became acquainted with a typical 
district of Southern China. Attracted by 
the fertility of the soil, the people swarm 
there in bewildering numbers. Large towns 
of 100,000 inhabitants and upwards abound, 
and from one hill 350 villages are visible. 
In this favoured region the palm trees are 
grown which furnish Canton and the neigh- 
bourhood with fans. From six to ten thou- 
sand fans are produced annually from each 
acro, and about a hundred Chinese firms are 





engaged in the business of collecting and 
manufacturing them. In almost every respect 
the other districts visited by Mr. Henry dif- 
fered entirely from this one. Ling-nam, or the 
country south of the passes, that is the pro- 
vinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si, has 
not, with the exception of some unusually rich 
portions, such as that just spoken of, been 
as yet completely absorbed by the Chinese. 
Gradually they are entering in and taking 
possession, but there are still many districts 
which have not been overrun, and which 
still remain in the hands of the native races. 
In the neighbourhood of Lien-chow, on the 
North river, Mr. Henry was brought into 
contact with the Yu people, from whom he 
met with a kindly hospitality. In features 
and general physique these natives are 
quite distinct from the Chinese, and at 
present they maintain a practical inde- 
pendence, forming an autonomous com- 
munity, and holding little communication 
with their Mongolian neighbours. The 
only incivility and obstructiveness which 
Mr. Henry encountered here and elsewhere 
were from the Chinese, many of whom were 
returned emigrants from the United States, 
who seem to have brought back with them 
anything but an exalted idea of foreigners. 

‘We regret to observe that a nephew of 
the Marquis Tséng, the Sub- Prefect of 
Lien-chow, laid himself open to the charge 
of being, in the words of Mr. Henry, ‘‘ com- 
pletely and conspicuously two-faced.” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Henry received most discourteous 
and disingenuous treatment at his hands; 
but it is to be hoped that the effect of the 
marquis’s personal influence on his return 
to China will be such as to convince at least 
the members of his own household of the 
impropriety of such conduct. 

But the most interesting district visited by 
Mr. Henry was unquestionably the island 
of Hainan, with the name of which, at least, 
we have lately become familiar by the 
French proposal to occupy it during the 
war. Hainan forms the extreme southern 
limit of the Chineseempire. It is about 130 
miles wide in its broadest part, and mea- 
sures nearly the same from north to south. 
The surface is hilly, well wooded, and 
very fertile. Though it forms a Chinese pre- 
fecture, it cannot be said that the Emperor’s 
writs run in it except in some few settled 
districts. The remainder of the island is in 
the hands of the Le people, who are appa- 
rently related to some of the tribes in Central 
China and on the Burmo-Tibetan frontier. 
From these people Mr. Henry met with 
nothing but civility, and the cordiality with 
which they received him enabled him to 
collect a considerable amount of information 
as to their manners and customs. To all 
who are interested in such matters the 
present work may be recommended, for it 
abounds with facts which are both curious 
and new. 








Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, jun. 
(Edinburgh, Douglas.) 
Tue influence of Jefferson over the history of 
the United States has been greater than that 
of any other of the founders of the Republic. 
To this day, as Mr. Morse says with perfect 
truth, ‘‘ the multitude cherish and revere his 
memory.” The principle of his foreign 
policy, which was peace with every country, 





but ‘entangling alliances” with none, ig 
that whichthe United States have persistently 
pursued. It was his good fortune to write 
the Declaration of Independence and thus 
to secure a conspicuous place for himself jn 
his country’s history. It is still considered 
a national duty to read that document 
publicly once a year; no American ventures 
to criticize it, and Mr. Morse thinks that to 
do so would be a work of supererogation, 
while Prof. Tucker, another of Jefferson’s 
biographers, remarks that “‘ it is consecrated 
in the affections of Americans, and praise 
may seem as superfluous as censure would 
be unavailing.” 

It would be easier to understand and ex- 
cuse this idolatry of Jefferson if we knew as 
little of his life as we do of Shakspeare’s, 
and if nearly all Jefferson’s writings had 
been suppressed. But these unluckily show 
that to the teaching of no other father 
of the Republic is the great Civil War so 
much due. Jefferson held that rebellion was 
a healthy symptom of the body politic. In 
a letter to Mr. Pinckney he declared the 
fundamental principle of republicanism to 
be ‘‘that every people may establish what 
form of government they please and change 
it as they please.’ He wrote to Count 
Destutt de Tracy that ‘‘ the true barriers of 
our liberty in this country are our State 
Governments.”’ On another occasion he 
wrote: ‘If you look at any of our legis- 
lative bodies, and ask what it is which 
governs the votes of almost every member 
on every question where the two prin- 
ciples of the Union are in conflict —is 
it the interest of the Union at large, or 
purely of the state, or even of the district, 
that he comes from ?—we must admit that 
it is the latter exclusively, as steadily as the 
needle to the pole.” Men imbued with this 
doctrine naturally felt it their duty to cast in 
their lot with their native state, even though 
the secession of that state from the Union 
was opposed to their own wishes and 
opinions. Indeed, it cannot be denied by 
any one who is cognizant of the facts that 
by his teaching Jefferson gave a plausible 
pretext to many to side with the South in 
its effort to become a new confederacy, with 
slavery for its corner-stone. 

Mr. Morse does not conceal Jefferson’s 
views as to the righteousness of rebellion. 
He sets them forth in all their absurdity. 
Before the ratification of the existing Con- 
stitution an effort was made by Daniel Shays 
to render the state of Massachusetts inde- 
pendent of the Confederation, and to give 
practical effect to ideas such as Jefferson 
would have styled truly republican. Shays 
had been a captain in the continental army, 
and he considered that a state had as much 
right to fight against the union of states as 
any colony had to fight against the mother- 
land. We are not concerned now either 
with his logic or his objects. Suffice it to 
say that he failed ignominiously, and to 
add that his failure was a blessing to the 
country. But Jefferson had no words of 
condemnation for an attempt which, if suc- 
cessful, would have frustrated the efforts of 
the founders of the North American Re- 
public to complete and consolidate their 
work. It was in the following terms that 
the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence wrote to Col. Smith on the subject of 
Shays’s rebellion :— 
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‘‘God forbid we should ever be twenty years 
without such a rebellion. The people cannot 
be all and always well informed. The part 
which is wrong will be discontented in propor- 
tion to the facts they misconceive. If they 
remain quiet under such misconceptions, it is 
a lethargy, the forerunner of death to the 
public liberty. We have thirteen states inde- 
pendent for eleven years. There has been one 
rebellion. That comes to one rebellion in a 
century and a half for each state. What coun- 
try ever existed a century and a half without 
a rebellion? And what country can preserve 
its liberties if its rulers are not warned from 
time to time that its people preserve the spirit 
of resistance ? Let them take arms. The remedy 
is to set them right as to facts, pardon and pacify 
them. What signify a few lives lost in a century 
ortwo? The tree of liberty must be refreshed, 
from time to time, with the blood of patriots 
and tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 


Mr. Morse, while giving a quotation to a 
similar effect from Jefferson’s writings, has 
not given this. But Jefferson was so much 
in earnest that he repeated the same ideas 
in nearly the same words. The quotation 
selected by Mr. Morse contains a phrase 
even more nonsensical than any in the above 
one; it is to the effect that honest repub- 
lican governors should be so mild in their 
punishment of rebellions ‘‘as not to dis- 
courage them too much.” It must be ad- 
mitted that Jefferson was more impartial in 
his wishes for patriots and tyrants than the 
English Jacobins who wrote at the end of 
the last century :— 

Plant, plant the Tree, fair freedom’s Tree, 
Midst dangers, wounds, and slaughter ; 
Each patriot’s heart its soil shall be, 

And tyrants’ blood its water. 

There was, as Mr. Morse correctly remarks, 
“a strong theatrical tinge in Jefferson’s com- 
position.” He was not by birth what is 
called a man of the people. All his personal 
associations were as aristocratic as those of 
any Virginian gentleman who lived before 
the Declaration of Independence and pos- 
sessed an estate and slaves. Jefferson kept 
open house as other Virginian gentlemen 
did, and, like them, he was ruined by his 
hospitality. Probably no man was less of 
a demagogue at heart; but few men have 
been more painstaking and successful than 
he in playing the part. Washington as 
President kept up many of the forms which 
sr ge when the royal governors were the 

ing’s representatives in the colonies. Jeffer- 
son thought it his duty to dispense with all the 
forms and ceremonies to which Washington 
saw no objection. He even acted as if 
he considered dirt and disorder the signs 
of a good Republican. When Jefferson was 
President Mr. Merry was presented to him 
in full official costume as British minister ; 
Jefferson had carefully dressed for the part, 
and this is how he did it. To use Mr. 
Merry’s words :— 


**T, in my official costume, found myself, at 
the hours of reception he had himself appointed, 
introduced to a man as the President of the 
United States, not merely in an undress, but 
actually standing in slippers down at the heels, 
and both pantaloons, coat, and underclothes 
indicative of utter slovenliness and indifference 
to appearances, and in a state of negligence 
actually studied.” 


Lord Jeffrey complained, when he was 
introduced at the White House to one of 
Jefferson’s successors, that the President 
received him in a dressing- gown. This 





was an instance of bad taste; but Jeffrey, 
being a private individual, had not the same 
reason as Mr. Merry to complain. Jeffer- 
son borrowed his vagaries from France. In 
the early days of the French Republic the 
notion prevailed that cleanliness and fine 
clothes were to be eschewed by patriots 
in high office. It must be admitted that he 
rejoiced to escape from the city of Wash- 
ington to Virginia, and to become, at his 
estate of Monticello, the hospitable and 
courteous country gentleman again. 
Jefferson imitated the French in other 
petty matters. The French revolutionists 
insisted upon every man being styled 
“citizen”; but Jefferson, while agreeing 
with them in the main, was ready to go 
a step further. Writing to Mr. Car- 
michael, after the House of Representa- 
tives had decided that Washington should 
be styled President of the United States, 
he said: “I hope the terms of Excel- 
lency, Honour, orship, Esquire, may 
for ever disappear among us from that 
moment. I wish that Mr. would follow 
them.” Were Jefferson to return to life 
he would be astounded to find how many 
citizens of the United States resent being 
addressed as Mr., and insist — being 
styled judge, colonel, or general. He had no 
more liking for newspapers than for titles. 
When at Monticello he did not subscribe for 
a newspaper, and he did not see one once a 
month. Some of his countrymen will be 
shocked to read that he was ‘‘ infinitely the 
happier for it.”” A department of literature 
to which many American newspapers be- 
long, that of fiction, had no charms for him. 
His biographer records that he seldom 
read a novel; on the other hand, he read 
‘Ossian,’ and seems to have admired that 
bombastic offspring of Macpherson’s ima- 
gination. Indeed, no writer of fiction, not 
even Macpherson, ever indulged in wilder 
flights. e thought the cheapest way to 
maintain a navy was to place the vessels in 
dry dock till they were wanted. When his 
flotilla was required for active service it 
had to be manned, equipped, and pro- 
visioned, and then it was found that it 
would not float, as it had rotted in the dock. 
A good many lunatics have invented schemes 
for extinguishing a national debt, yet no 
writer or projector has outstripped Jefferson 
in this field of speculation. According to 
him no national debt can rightfully survive 
the generation which contracts it; the two 
die together. This view has the double 
character of simplicity and absurdity. Pre- 
sident Andrew Johnson probably had it in 
mind when he presented a modification of 
it for the bewilderment of his contem- 
poraries. According to him a man ceased to 
have a right to the principal of the sum lent 
to the United States whenever the amount 
paid as interest equalled the sum originally 
lent. President Johnson was not regarded 
as a wise man, yet the wisdom of Jeffer- 
son was no greater in matters of national 
finance, and Jefferson is revered as a Father 
of the Republic. Even when he said some 
really sensible thing he spoiled it with 
something quite the reverse. He was in 
favour of free trade, thinking ‘that all 
the world would gain by setting commerce 
at perfect liberty.” In the same year he 
wrote: ‘‘ Were I to indulge my own theory, 
I should wish the United States to practise 





neither commerce nor navigation, but to 
stand with respect to Europe precisely on 
the footing of China.” To bring together 
all his extraordinary and contradictory 
opinions would show how utterly he was 
wanting in balance, and would lead the 
reader to doubt whether he possessed common 
sense. One thing he had no conception of, 
and that is humour. He was as thorough 
a doctrinaire as any one denounced by Bona- 
—_ We may add to other illustrations of 

efferson’s whimsicality, which Mr. Morse 
may have withheld lest he should appear 
partial or prejudiced, the following and last 
one: Jefferson did not think moral philo- 
sophy a useful branch of education, and he 
did think that ‘‘ the writings of Sterne form 
the best course of morality that ever was 
written.” 

Though Mr. Morse has dealt more gently 
with Jefferson’s failings than he might have 
done, and has omitted to set forth some 
of the things to which we have given pro- 
minence, his biography is exceedingly good, 
being written in an excellent spirit and tem- 

erate tone. The writing is clear and care- 
ul, and the expressions which we should 
like cancelled or altered are not many nor at 
all important. Mr. Morse writes ‘‘ Bunker’s 
Hill”; but when Englishmen do so their 
American friends take them to task for not 
writing ‘‘ Bunker Hill,” and the Americans 
are quite justified in so doing. To say that 
Jefferson was able ‘to make a very good 
showing” in matters of detail is to use 
not only newspaper English, but American 
newspaper English. To write that the court 
could not properly order Jefferson ‘to take 
the stand ” is to employ a phrase that will 
hardly be understood over here. ‘‘Set-back” 
is another expression which is not familiar 
to English readers; but such trifles might 
have been passed over without comment 
had not this edition been presented to 
readers in this country by an eminent British 
publisher. We do not wish it to be sup- 

osed that Mr. Morse does not write well. 

ndeed, his phrases are often epigrammatic, 
as when he says that ‘‘ Jefferson dressed with 
ostentatious shabbiness on occasions wher 
dress was likely to be noticed”; and the 
whole volume will give pleasure as well as 
information to its readers. It deserves, and 
we hope it will have, a wide circulation in 
this country. We trust, too, that the other 
volumes of the series of ‘“‘ American States- 
men” may be placed within the reach of 
English readers. The index to this volume 
is no trifling addition to its value. It is to 
be hoped that when Messrs. Macmillan bring 
out their similar series they will follow this 
good example. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


In One Town. By the Author of ‘ Anchor- 
Watch Yarns.’ 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
The Prelate. By Isaac Henderson. (Boston, 
U.S., Ticknor & Co.) 
‘In One Town,’ though a little pragma- 
tical and matter of fact, is not uninteresting. 
It has no heights and depths, but confines 
itself entirely to the commonplace joys and 
mishaps of every-day men and women, in- 
cluding an old sea-captain, a friendly ship- 
broker, a sailor lad, a giddy clerk or two, a 
nice young woman, and so forth. The 
various dealings of these characters with 
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each other are described without much spirit 
or excitement, and the story is eked out 
with some of the usual business of narrative 
fiction. There is the ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray” 
business, and the stolen will business, and 
a shipwreck, and a few other familiar inci- 
dents; but, all put together, the action of 
‘In One Town’ does not amount to anything 
like a sensational romance. The author has 
written for quiet and mildly disposed readers, 
and for them he has written successfully. 
It is a great thing in these days to conceive 
and write an unobjectionable story. 

American novels about Rome are by no 
means uncommon; but ‘ The Prelate’ intro- 
duces a novelty in having an Old Catholic 
for hero. Except that this fact gives the 
author an opportunity of explaining the 
Old Catholic movement, as to which he 
seems to be well informed, it is of no great 
value to the book. The best character is a 
frivolous little lady with a sham passion for 
art and antiquity, and a real passion for 
social distinction. Exception may be taken 
to the title of the book, because according 
to English usage a prelate means a bishop, 
which the hero is not ; but the author applies 
the word to Canon Liddon as well as toa 
Monsignor. 








SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

Elementary Classics. — Cato Maior: a Dia- 
logue on Old Age. By M. Tullius Cicero, Edited, 
for the Use of Schools, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Biographical Index, by E. 8. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) — Mr. Shuckburgh 
gives little boys, on whom Cicero’s ‘ Lelius’ 
and the ‘Cato Major’ are inflicted at a painfully 
early age, a companion volume to his carefully 
compiled edition of the ‘De Amicitia.’ Every 
kind of help towards mastering the treatise, in 
which the adult mind can find manifold charms, 
is lavishly provided for less appreciative urchins, 


Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. Her- 
bert W. Sneyd-Kynnersley, LL.D. (Relfe 
Brothers. )—This volume is likely to prove use- 
ful to teachers who stand in need of new 
sentences and passages for their pupils to turn 
into Latin prose. The syntax notes present no 
noteworthy features except that ‘‘ without a 
preposition,” p. 34, ought to be ‘‘ with a preposi- 
tion,” and that note B 2, p. 53, might easily lead 
a ‘‘ puer sapiens” to turn ‘‘I condemn, accuse, 
acquit Cicero” into ‘‘Condemno, accuso, ab- 
solvo Ciceronis” respectively. The quantities 
are not marked in the vocabularies, so that 
altogether the book is scarcely to be recom- 
mended for general school use, 


Aiischines in Ctesiphontem: The Oration of 
ZEschines against Ctesiphon. Translated with 
Introductions by John Edgar, M.A. (Edinburgh, 
Thin.)—This translation is carefully executed, 
and is sufficiently literal to be useful in getting 
up the speech for an examination. It is not 
altogether free from blemishes, e.g., ‘your 
esteem” for tis mpds tuas dirorimias, § 212. 
The introduction contains some useful sections 
on the legislature and law courts of Athens, and 
exhibits the rare phenomenon of a translator 
who seems inclined to disparage his author’s 
character and attainments. We are weary of the 
fashion of overrating Cicero and Demosthenes, 
in fact of taking the princes of oratory at their 
own very high valuation. 


The Second Punic War. By the late Thomas 
Arnold. Edited by W. T. Arnold. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Mr. W. T. Arnold has done wisely in 
reprinting his grandfather's masterly account of 
the Second Punic War in a revised text and has 
added useful notes. The maps, supplied by 


German firms, are good. One of them, we think, 
we have seen in Baedeker’s guide-books ; another 
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is a section of a well-known map of Kiepert’s. 
The type is clear, the index helpful, and the 
whole volume is to be welcomed. 

Shakespeare : Select Plays.—King John. Edited 
by W. Aldis Wright. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—Mr. Wright’s reputation as a commen- 
tator on Shakspeare is so well established that it 
seems almost superfluous to say that his notes 
are admirable. In the preface he might, for the 
sake of schoolboys, have explained a little less 
concisely the departures of the play from his- 
torical fact. There is a trifling misprint in 
the first line of p. 116. On the previous page 
it might have been worth while to remark that 
the pronunciation of Rome as “ Room” lasted 
till Pope’s day. 

French Word-Book and Introductory Guide to 
French Conversation. By F. Vogelsang. (Nutt.) 
—We do not believe that books like this are 
any advantage to the beginner. The attempt to 
load the memory with strings of words wearies 
schoolboys, and they learn nothing in that way. 

Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr: Comédie. Par A. 
Dumas. With Notes by Victor Oger. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This is an excellent edition of 
Dumas’s lively comedy, and it has the further 
merit of being published at a very low price. 

Greek Testament Selections. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. (Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Stedman ex- 
plains that this little book is intended “ for use 
in schools where it is found impossible to read 
in a Term more than a small portion of the 
Greek Testament.” For our part we think a 
boy would gain more by reading, say, St. Mark 
through than these extracts from all the four 
Gospels. No notes are supplied by Mr. Sted- 
man. 

The Works of Schiller.—Wilhelm Tell. Edited 
by J. L. Bevir. (Rivingtons.)—There is no par- 
ticular reason why another edition of ‘ William 
Tell’ should be published ; and Mr. Bevir does 
not appear to have taken much trouble with his 
notes. On p. 159 he explains ‘‘ Kuhreihen,’ 
and on p. 169 he explains it again. On p. 160 
he quotes the common rhyme about Mount 
Pilatus without any proper explanation. Mr. 
Bevir would do well to imitate Dr. Buchheim’s 
painstaking ways. 

Easy French Pieces for Unseen Translation. 
Selected by W. E. Russell, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
—French Passages for Translation at Sight. By 
W. H. Harris. (Same publishers.) —These books 
are similar in design, but Mr. Russell’s extracts 
are designed for boys in the lower forms, Mr. 
Harris's for those preparing for matriculation 
at the University of London. Mr. Russell 
scarcely seems to recognize how much more 
difficult descriptive passages are than narra- 
tive, and some of his pieces, such as No. 
118, will prove to schoolboys terribly unin- 
teresting. Of Mr. Harris’s the passage least to 
our liking is the rhetorical No. 24. Otherwise 
the choice in both volumes is good. It may 
be worth while to suggest to Mr. Russell that 
the heading of No. 179 will puzzle boys, as the 
Austrian army which lost its general was that 
opposed to Moreau, not that in Italy. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir is impossible to bear in mind the differ- 
ences between Mr. Burroughs’s many books of 
essays about nature and natural history, but 
Signs and Seasons (Edinburgh, Douglas) contains 
certainly one specimen of the author’s best work. 
It is the chapter called ‘‘ A Sharp Look-out,” in 
which Mr. Burroughs explains his method, and 
charms the reader even while telling him in 
what the charm consists. Stay at home, he says 
in effect, sit down and watch, and everything 
will come to you. “I sit here amid the junipers 
of the Hudson, with purpose every year to go 
to Florida, or to the West Indies, or to the 
Pacific coast, yet the seasons pass and I am still 
loitering, with a half-defined suspicion, perhaps, 
that, if I remain quiet and keep a sharp look-out, 








these countries will come to me. I may stick it 
out yet, and not miss much after all. The great 
trouble is for Mohammed to know when the 
mountain really comes to him...... Nature comes 
home to one most when he is at home; the 
stranger and the traveler finds her a stranger 
and a traveler also...... This home feeling, this 
domestication of nature, is important to the ob. 
server. This is the bird-lime with which he 
catches the bird; this is the private door that 
admits him behind the scenes.” All this is true 
enough, and it contains the secret both of all 
good observation and of writing about it. But 
one should go afield sometimes, if only to keep 
the power of observation keen and to know what 
to look for when one goes home again. This is, 
in fact, what Mr. Burroughs does; witness his 
delightful chapter about a camping expedition 
in Maine. The drawback to an English reader 
is that so many of the birds mentioned are un. 
known here. In ‘‘ The Tragedies of the Nests,” 
of which the author writes, one feels only the 
diminished interest created by the misfortunes 
of strangers. How much one loses can be tested 
by recalling what Mr. Burroughs has written 
elsewhere of the English birds. It is sad to 
learn what a precarious existence the thrush has 
on the Hudson; ‘‘ For years I have not known 
the nest of a wood-thrush to succeed. During 
the season referred to I observed but two, both 
apparently a second attempt, as the season was 
well advanced, and both failures. In one case, 
the nest was placed in a branch that an apple- 
tree, standing near a dwelling, held out over the 
highway. The structure was barely ten feet 
above the middle of the road, and would just 
escape a passing load of hay. It was made con- 
spicuous by the use of a large fragment of 
newspaper in its foundation—an unsafe material 
to build upon in most cases.” The red 
squirrel seems to have been the destroyer. 
Mr. Burroughs has been paying special atten- 
tion to the dark side of bird life. In spite of 
every danger the English sparrow is domesti- 
cating himself only too well in America, and his 
impertinence and ubiquity threaten to turn him 
into a detestable nuisance. He must be regarded 
as an instance of reciprocity, and be set off against 
the American weed which chokes our rivers. One 
closes ‘Signs and Seasons’ with a selfish wish 
that the author would come and make some more 
studies in England. 


Dr. Cuartes ©. Assorr’s Upland and 
Meadow (Sampson Low & Co.) is another 
American book about the country, and it is 
not unfit to be classed with Mr. Burroughs’s 
work. Dr. Abbott is more obviously deter- 
mined to be amusing, and what he says is 
on the face of it more instructive. Mr. Bur- 
roughs rarely troubles his readers with scieatific 
words, and one hardly thinks of him as a natur- 
alist ; Dr. Abbott touches on many departments 
of science, and adorns them with the sprightli- 
ness which so many American writers consider 
indispensable. It appears that Campanius in 
his ‘History of New Sweden’ says that 
‘* Poaetquissings Creek is by nature provided 
with everything that man can desire,” but, asks 
Dr. Abbott, ‘‘ Where is Poaetquissings Creek !” 
By the help of an old map of the Delaware 
made in 1654 he thinks he has found it in a tri- 
butary of that river, and this is the scene chosen 
for his observations. For the purposes of his 
book, at least, it must have furnished him with 
everything man could desire. Birds, beasts, and 
fishes he has watched through summer and 
autumn, and set down day by day a record of 
his experiences, which the English reader can 
follow with a pleasure only marred by the re- 
flection that the Delaware is so far off. 


WE have received the three concluding volumes 
of the very convenient edition of Mr. Morley’s 
collected works which Messrs. Macmillan have 
just issued, consisting of the essay on Compromise 
and two more volumes of Critical Miscellanies. 
The last of these consists of essays not, we 
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think, before collected. There is an admirable 
paper on Mark Pattison, also a striking sketch of 
W. R. Greg, a sound article on Miss Martineau, 
a review of George Eliot’s life (containing many 
true remarks, but somewhat of an over-estimate 
¢o our thinking), an address on popular culture 
which has rather the air of task work, and other 

apers. Unfortunately, the notice (dated 1877) 
prefixed to the first volume of ‘ Miscellanies,’ and 
saying that they have been revised, cannot be held 
to apply to the new one. Had Mr. Morley had 
leisure for revision he would not have left the 
sentence “as Mr. Morison said not long ago in 
these pages,” and he would not have retained 
“But what a prodigious contrast between her 
pace and Walter Scott’s twelve volumes a year.” 
This isa slip of the pen. Mr. Morley, no doubt, 
knows that Scott never wrote four novels in 
one year. It is disappointing to find no general 
index to this pleasant edition. It would have 
added much to its value, and it will be missed 
by Mr. Morley’s admirers. 


Mr. Stanrorp has sent us an excellent Poli- 
tical Map of the British Isles, which shows the 
changes made by the recent election. The con- 
trast in the colouring of this map and that issued 
in January last is most striking. 


We have on our table Odes of Horace ren- 
dered into English Verse, by C. W. Duncan 
(Chester, Phillipson & Golder), — Sylvian, a 
Tragedy, and Poems, by J. P. Varley (New York, 
Brentano),— Nero, a Tragedy, by R. Comfort 
(Philadelphia, The Author),— Heart Melodies, by 
P, Gabbitass (Bristol, The Author), — Lines Grave 
and Gay, by W. E. Warde (Field & Tuer),—A 
Time and Times, by A. Werner (Fisher Unwin), 
—Pike County Ballads and other Poems, by 
Ool. J. Hay (Maxwell),—December, edited by 
0. F. Adams (Boston, U.S., Lothrop & Co.).— 
The Reformation and its Heroes, by the Rev. R. 
Newton (Nelson),—The Life of the Rev. John 
Wenger, D.D., by E. B. Underhill (Alexander 
& Shepheard),— The Life of the Venerable Joseph 
Marchand, by Abbé J. B. 8. Jacquenet (Dublin, 
Gill) —The Acts of the Apostles, being the Greek 
Text as Revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort, 
with Explanatory Notes by T. E. Page (Mac- 
millan),—The Rich Man and Lazarus, by the 
Rev. A. Macarthur (Nisbet),—7welve Lessons on 
the Church Catechism, by T. Rutt (C.E.S.S.L.),— 
Essays and Addresses, by the late Rev. Lord 
O'Neill (Kegan Paul) —The Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy, by J. Royce (Boston, U.S., Hough- 
ton),—The Church of the Apostles, by J. M. 
Capes (Kegan Paul),—Current Discussions in 
Theology, Vol. ILI., by the Professors of Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Chicago. U.S., Revell),— 
Le Gouvernement, ce qwil a Eté, ce qu'il Doit 
Etre, et le Vrai Socialisme en Action, by Godin 
(Low),— Etudes Sociales, Philosophiques et Morales, 
by B. Gendre (Paris, ‘ Nouvelle Revue’ Office),— 
Le Plus Heureux de Tous, by Gyp (Paris, Lévy),— 
Charles Darwin und sein Verhiiltniss zu Deutsch- 
land, by Dr. E. Krause (Williams & Norgate),— 
Excursions et Reconnaissances, Cochinchine Fran- 
guise, No. 24, 1885 (Saigon, Imprimerie 
Coloniale),—and La Reine Emma, by M. Boivin- 
Champeaux (Rouen, Métérie). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Farrell’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, with an Appendix containing 
some of his Speeches, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Liddon’s (Rev. H. P.) Forty-eight Sermons on Various 
Subjects, &vo. 5/ cl. 
Sixty Sermons on Various Subjects, selected from the ‘ Penny 
Pulpit,’ 1850-1864, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Smith's (Rev. G.) Family Prayers for a Month, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Cameron’s (Sir C. A.) History of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
De Castellane’s (Comte) Souvenirs of Military Life in Algeria, 
translated by M. J. Lovett, 2 vols. 8vo, 25/ cl. 
Gordon (General), Hero and Saint, by A. E. Keeling, 2/6 cl. 
Mercer (J ), Life and Labours of, by E. A. Parnell, 7/6 cl. 
Shelley (P. B.), Memoir of, by W. M. Rossetti. cr. 8vo. 3 6 cl. 
Steele (R.), by A. Dobson, cr. 8vo. 2/6cl. (English Worthies.) 
Philology. 
Peacock’s (R.) North Lincolnshire Dialect, er. 8vo. 2/ cl. 








Science, 
Murrell’s (W.) Massage as a Mode of Treatment, 12mo, 3/6 cl. 
General Literature. 

Addison's (J.) Works, 6 vols., ed. by G. W. Greene, 21/ cl. 

Buchanan's (R.) Matt, a Story of a Caravan, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Hauff’s (W.) Tales, translated from the German by 8. 
Mendel, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

Lawson (L ) and Mack’s (R. E.) Christmas Roses, 4to, 2/6 bds, 

Lermontoff'’s (M. U.) A Hero of our Time, translated from 
the Russian by R. J. Lipmann, cr, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mack’s (R. E.) All Round the Clock, illus. by H. M. Bennett, 
4to. 5/ bds. 

Meredith's (G.) Beauchamp’s Career, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Moorsom’s (M.) Thirteen All Told, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds, 

Normand’s (J.) Splashes from a Parisian Ink Pot, translated 
by A. Hornblow, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Owen's (E.) Driven from Home, a Tale of Destiny, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Praed’s (Mrs. C.) Zero, a Story of Monte Carlo, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Reade’s (A.) Norah Moriarty, or Revelations of Modern Irish 
Life, 2 vols. er. 8vo. 17/ cl. 

Smith’s (E, F.) A Cruel Necessity, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Vero’s (M. Dal) Francis, a Socialistic Romance, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Yorke’s (8.) The Ways of Women, a Study of their Virtues 
and Vices, 12imo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Acta Pontificum Romanorum Inedita, hrsg. v. J. v. Pflugk- 
Harttung, Sect. 3, Vol. 3, Part 1, 18m. 
Linsenmeyer (A.): Geschichte der Predigt in Deutschland 
bis zum Ausgange d. 14 Jahrh., 5m. 80. 
Philosophy. 
Caspari (O.): Philosophische Jubiliumsgriisse zur Siicular- 
feier der Heidelberger Universitat, 4m. 
Grung (F.): Das Problem der Gewissheit, 4m. 
History. 
Lehmann (K.): Der Kénigsfriede der Nordgermanen, 8m. 
Monumenta Historiae Slavorum Meridionalium, Vols. 15 and 


16, 12m, 
Philology. 

Avesta, die heil. Bucher der Parsen, hrsg. v. K. F. Geldner : 
I, Yasna, Part 3, 8m. 

Kurtz (E.): Die Sprichwértersammlung d. Maximus 
Planudes, Im. 50. 

Moser (E.): Altdeutsche Weisen aus dem XII. bis XVII. 
Jahrh., 3m. 








SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 

AT no moment in the history of Ireland is 
the loss of a real patriot more bitterly to be felt 
than now, and among Sir Samuel Ferguson’s 
many claims to the respect of his countrymen 
there is probably no title which he more tho- 
roughly and honourably earned than this. In 
these latter days, when the patriotism of some 
is for pay, of others for power, it was a relief to 
come in contact with a man who loved his 
country from pure affection and as a moral 
duty. Almost all his literary work may be 
traced to this feeling, and his many friendships 
were suggested by it. In his younger days he 
had, perhaps, secret aspirations which he lived 
to regard as visionary. He was the intimate 
of Mangan, of Davis, of O’Hagan, and many 
others who made the movement of 1848 80 
vastly different from its successors. He could 
remember the penal laws and the real grievances 
of his country. He had that natural perception 
of the social defects and the dulness of the 
average English character which could hardly 
escape the quick intellect of one of the most 
gifted among Irishmen. And yet there never 
was a more loyal or orderly British citizen, or 
one who felt more deeply the mistakes that are 
made, and the crimes that are committed, under 
the guise of demanding justice for his country. 
He never lent his poetic talent to increase the 
volume of Irish discontent. 

He was by profession a barrister, successful in 
practice, but of late years had been appointed 
to more congenial work as Deputy Keeper of 
Records in the Four Courts, an oflice in which 
he distinguished himself by a masterly arrange- 
ment of the documents under his care. But as 
with other well-known and efficient professional 
men, his larger sphere lay outside his ordinary 
work. He lived to earn the highest literary 
distinction which Dublin can confer, and which 
even the Provost of Trinity College is proud to 
accept—the presidency of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Here his tastes as an antiquary 
and man of letters had full scope, and in the 
Transactions of the Academy will be found all 
his latest work—researches into the graphic 
system, the legends, the religion of the early Irish 
people. But when the centenary was celebrated 
some months ago, he had reached his seventy- 
seventh year, and though hitherto hale and fresh 









his health now broke suddenly, so that, to the 
grief and disappointment of all, he was unable 
to conduct the festival, and the enjoyment of 
this happy season, when his genial hospitalit; 

would have found an adequate and brilliant field, 
was denied him by a fate too envious of his 
many triumphs. And now the centenary year 
of the Academy has attained the sad distinction 
of witnessing the death of its actual president. 

In earlier days Ferguson had been both a 
littérateur anda poet. His‘ Lays of the Western 
Gael’ have their place in every Irish library. 
He contributed many remarkable articles to 
Charles Lever’s Dublin University Magazine and 
to Blackwood, among which one has attained 
permanent celebrity, the famous pasquinade 
entitled ‘ Father Tom and the Pope.’ I remem- 
ber asking him how he, a very secular young 
barrister, had gathered the theological lore scat- 
tered through this brilliant piece of fun, and he 
told me that when living in very modest lodgings, 
high up in a house in Eccles Street, he often 
had friends with him on Sunday evenings. This 
persuaded two rich and pious ladies on the 
drawing-room floor that he was a Roman 
Catholic in need of conversion, and they accord- 
ingly bribed his servant to leave controversial 
tracts upon his table. Here were the materials 
for the dialogue, which he himself spoke of very 
slightingly, but which showed the world one side 
of the man, his genuine wit and humour. If 
we, who knew him in later years, did not feel 
the full pungency of this wit, we never lost in 
him the mellow and genial mirth which in the 
convergation of an old man is of such priceless 
value. Keeping open house with perfect sim- 
plicity in the midst of a large wy cng of 
relations and friends, who all loved him, he 
moved about among them, seasoning his words, 
especially to the young, with that delicate 
humour which adds point and grace to kindly 
feelings. Even the parting letters which he 
dictated to his oldest friends when he felt his 
end near show flashes of this rare quality. You 
felt that he saw clearly the frailties of human 
nature, but that he sympathized with them and 
forgave them. You felt that he loved youth 
and high spirits, and that his deepest pleasure 
was to witness and to promote happiness. No- 
thing ever clouded the serenity of his home, 
unless it were this, that the orphan and the 
unfortunate were constantly inmates of the house 
where they found new parents and sure protectors. 
He had an open day in the week, when any of 
his young friends in college might come in to 
dinner without special invitation. He took his 
summer holidays by travelling with two or three 
young girls, to whom he wished to show the 
world. Never did a poor author appeal to him 
invain. In his anxiety to revive a distinctively 
Irish literature he perhaps sacrificed some of 
the popularity of his books. He strove hard to 
have a special frontispiece used by Irish authors, 
and the fine design, obtained from his friend 
Sir F. Burton, which adorns the handsome 
edition of his poems printed in 1880, was in- 
tended for any work of merit by a countryman 
publishing at home. He called it the “ Fountain 
Badge.” 

Concerning his private charities I dare not 
say more within hearing of the devoted fellow 
worker who helped him in every object of his 
noble life, whotended him through every moment 
of his sickness, for whom he ordered everything 
with the most provident care in his dying hours, 
and from whom he parted with gentle resigna- 
tion, uttering the brave words: ‘‘ All is well 
with me.” J. P. Manarry. 








THE BOLEY HILL. 
Stonebridge Park. 
Mr. Gomme’s letter (July 24th, p. 114) on the 
Boley Hill at Rochester reminds me of a similar 
hill, similarly attributed to the Danes, at Mold 
in Flintshire, which bears the name of Bailey 
Hill. I am no archeologist, and therefore 
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offer no theory concerning the name and tradi- 
tions, excepting that the similarity is suggestive. 
I have already shown, in a paper read before 
the Geological Section of the British Association, 
1865, that Bailey Hill is not an artificial struc- 
ture, but the moraine of an ancient glacier, or 
rather one of a series of moraines abounding in 
the neighbourhood. W. Marrrev WiIttraMs. 


Paternoster Row, Aug. 9, 1886, 

Some further light may accrue to this subject 
by a suggested comparison with the Bail or 
Bayle at Folkestone, a name which readily con- 
nects itself with balliwm, a term of military 
architecture which again represents some form 
of court, at first always in the open air—see 
Old Bailey, London ; New Bailey, Manchester. 
The popular idea at Folkestone is that their 
‘* bail” arises from the local pond at that site, 
fed by land-springs from a source mystified, by 
ancient traditions of water running up hill; 
horses still water there, and it is easily reached 
from the Sandgate road, but it overhangs the 
lower town from a lofty elevation on the west 
cliff, adjoining the parish church and old priory. 
It was probably an old military enclosure, and 
the water supply would be useful for a garrison. 
I therefore connect bail with the Latin vallwm, 
Trish bally, the French form baille, for a palisade, 
conveying the same idea. 

In connexion with this military term bail, 
ballium, there is a story current at Dover that 
when the astute William of Normandy im- 

sed a sacramental contract on the ill-fated 

arold, the latter was to deliver up the “ well” 
of Dover Castle. The juxtaposition of Bail-pond 
and Dover Castle well is suggestive ; but surely 
the latter is delusive, and suggests a misreading 
of ‘‘ well” for ballium. If we write the latter in 
a contracted form as ball, where the crossed 
**]1” does duty for the terminal “-ium,” it 
would be an easy mistake to fall into. Who 
holds the original document or earliest MSS. on 
which the story is founded ? 

Mr. Gomme confirms the fact of reputed 
Roman remains having been found at the Boley 
Hill. The statement has remained undisputed 
fer a century, and one would like to see it con- 
firmed or withdrawn. Perhaps Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, who resides at Strood, may have direct 
evidence atcommand. We know how erroneous 
statements survive ; thus, at p. 181, ante, we are 
told that Pierce Bridge may have been ‘“‘ the Ad 
Tisam of Roman itineraries.” Now, unfortu- 
nately, Ad Tisam is one of Bertram’s forgeries 
and unconfirmed by any authority. It would be 
well if we all dropped the wholesale term 
‘** Roman itineraries.” Let every writer quote 
his authority for such names, and the necessary 
search will, by degrees, eliminate all of the pseudo- 
Richard of Cirencester’s additions to our topo- 
graphical nomenclature. Pierce Bridge really 
was a Roman station, and we shall have inscrip- 
tions that will some day serve to identify its real 
name. 

Folkestone is the head of a hundred, and it 
is an article of faith that every hundred was 
named from the place of tribal meeting. I do 
not know any part of Folkestone better adapted 
for a local commote than the ‘‘ bail,” and the 
adjoining religious foundation of St. Eanswyth, 
granddaughter of Ethelbert, dates from the 
seventh century. Here also will Mr. Gomme 
find valid traditions of his Danes. A. Hatt. 








THACKERAY'S ‘PARIS SKETCH-BOOK.’ 
Kingston Vale, Aug. 10, 1886, 

Your correspondent T. H. L., in his com- 
munication under the above title which appeared 
in your last issue, has done an invaluable service 
to students of Thackeray. We have to thank 
him for the solution of a recondite and hitherto 
very puzzling point of Thackerayan bibliography. 
He has indicated for the first time, as far 
as I am aware, the original sources or prima 
stamina, hitherto so carefully concealed, not 





only of the late Mr. Hotten’s surreptitious 
volume, ‘ The Students’ Quarter,’ but also of at 
least three sections of ‘The Paris Sketch-Book,’ 
viz., ‘An Invasion of France’ and ‘ The Fétes of 
July’ (vol. i. pp. 1-24; 59-75), and ‘Madame 
Sand and the New Apocalypse’ (vol. ii. pp. 102- 
151). It may be noted that these three papers 
contain paragraphs, of more or less interest, 
omitted or altered in the ‘ Sketch-Book, but 
of course reproduced in ‘ The Students’ Quarter.’ 
Luckily a complete copy of all that was published 
of the Corsair is to be found in the library of 
the British Museum, under ‘‘ Periodical Publi- 
cations—New York” (the press-mark is ‘‘ P.P. 
6392, m.”). 

Strictly speaking, though other papers (as will 
be seen presently) are printed there, the original 
contributions of Thackeray appearing in the Cor- 
sair for the first time were only four in number. 
Three of these (in the numbers for August 24th, 
September 14th-21st, October 5th, 1839) have been 
already enumerated. The fourth, dated August 
31st (without title in the Corsair, though christened 
‘More Aspects of Paris’ by the compiler of 
‘ The Students’ Quarter’), appeared in the Cor- 
sair for October 26th, 1839. It was not included 
in Thackeray’s ‘ Paris Sketch-Book,’ and there- 
fore (saving for the variants already alluded to) 
gives the chief if not the sole literary value to 
Mr. Hotten’s compilation. Unfortunately for the 
credit of that gentleman’s sagacity and research, 
as well as for the pecuniary results of this special 
venture of his, it appears that Mr. Hotten not 
only failed to discover that with regard to seven- 
eighths of his booty he had been virtually fore- 
stalled by the ‘ Paris Sketch-Book’ in 1840, but 
that he was unaware that two of the series of 
** Letters from London, Paris, Pekin, Petersburg, 
&c ,” as they are entitled in the Corsair (those, viz., 
on ‘ Cartouche’ and ‘ A Ramble in the Picture 
Galleries,’ Corsair, October 19th, 1839, December 
28th, 1839,and January 18th, 1840), had already 
appeared for the first time in England in Fraser’s 
Magazine of October and December, 1839 (the 
latter under the title of ‘The French School 
of Painting’), from three to seven weeks 
before their reappearance in the New York 
Corsair, and so were not lawful prize. In these 
two contributions the author had not ‘‘ by first 
publishing abroad forfeited his right,” and their 
publication in Mr. Hotten’s volume would ac- 
cordingly have constituted a breach of copyright. 
This fact was only discovered at the eleventh 
hour—early enough to stop Mr. Hotten’s pro- 
posed publication of the volume, but not early 
enough to prevent his sustaining (deservedly, as 
some will doubtless think) a heavy pecuniary 
loss by his enterprise. It was, at any rate, 
withheld from publication during his lifetime, 
and the entire stock being eventually disposed 
of to an American firm, a few copies crept 
stealthily into the London market, some years 
ago, through the unscrupulousness of a Yankee 
dealer. Collectors will in future krow precisely 
what they are buying in purchasing this book at 
a high or ‘‘ fancy” price. 

Your correspondent T. H. L. is wrong in stating 
that (apart from the newly discovered or newly 
recorded Corsair) ‘* with the exception of three” 
other sketches—‘“‘ namely, ‘ Cartouche,’ ‘ Little 
Poinsinet,’ and ‘The Story of Mary Ancel,’ 
which had been published in Fraser and the 
New Monthly—the original sources have not 
hitherto been traced.” Reference to my ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Thackeray,’ issued some six years since 
(with which T. H.L. appears to be unacquainted), 
would have shown not only the prior publication 
of one of the Corsair articles in Fraser’s Magazine, 
but would also have demonstrated the not un- 
interesting fact that the story of ‘The Devil's 
Wager’ (‘ Paris Sketch-Book,’ vol. ii. pp. 83--101), 
with its accompanying illustration—the earliest 
acknowledged production of Thackeray that 
appeared in print—had seen the light as far 
back as 1833, in a brief-lived weekly journal 
entitled The National Standard. 

RicHaRD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
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THE HEIDELBERG QUINCENTENARY. 
Il. 


ArreR many weeks and months of anxious 
preparations, the good folks of ‘‘ Alt- Heidel 
die feine” have had their jubilee, and they haye 
had it in grand style—a style worthy of the 
occasion, and favoured by all the circumstances 
which secure success to festivities, and which cap 
bestow upon them something of the character of 
more than formal proceedings. The weather, 
an essential condition of all displays in which 
pageantry forms a prominent part, has been 
glorious; the presence of thousands of old 
students of the alma mater, and of the repre- 
sentatives of science and learning from all parts 
of the civilized world, imparted a solemn cha. 
racter of universality and cosmopolitan brother. 
hood to the festive gathering, which impressed 
all with the feeling that different national lan. 
guages and political institutions are only artificial] 
lines which do not separate the great human 
family, united in the grandest of all aims, the 
search for truth. 

The first act of the proceedings was a religious 
service, free from sectarian exclusiveness, so that 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, could 
join in an offering of hearty thanksgiving to 
God, to whom, as the preacher’s text proclaimed, 
a thousand years are as a day that is past or 
asa watch in the night. The old Gothic Church 
of the Holy Ghost, in which the service was 
held, presented the grand and simple proportions 
of the building as it had been designed by the 
unknown architect in the fifteenth century. No 
man now living had ever seen these lines before 
the present year ; for in the last century a wall 
had been run up right across the building, be- 
tween nave and choir, to divide it into a Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant part, a sad memorial 
of the hostilities which raged between the two 
churches in the Palatinate. No church in 
Heidelberg being large enough to hold the 
gathering that was expected, it became necessary 
to pull down the ugly wall, and to restore the ori- 
ginal proportions of the noble building. The effect 
is striking and pleasing beyond expectation, and 
the feeling is general that on no account should 
the wall be built up again. If the two congre- 
gations cannot worship in the same building at 
different hours, as is to this day the practice in 
a neighbouring village, it will perhaps be found 
possible to provide one or the other of them 
with a new edifice. 

The church, renovated in all its parts and 
decorated for the occasion with banners, gar- 
lands, and flowers, presented a wonderfully 
beautiful aspect. It was thronged by such 4 
congregation as probably never was united 
before in any place of worship. The Uni- 
versity teachers were seated in the choir. The 
centre of the nave was occupied by the invited 
guests, representatives of universities, academies, 
and other seats of learning in every country, 
most of them in rich robes, and decked with the 
insignia of their offices. Ladies filled the gal- 
leries and aisles. The space before the pulpit 
was reserved for the royal visitors and their 
suites. As the clock struck nine, the hour ap 
pointed for the commencement of the service, 
the hurrahs of the throng in the street announced 
their arrival. First came the Grand Duke of 
Baden, the Rector Perpetuus of the University. 
Then came the Grand Duchess on the arm of 
her brother the Crown Prince of Germany, the 
delegate of the German Emperor. A thrill of 
enthusiastic pride went through the heart of 
every German present at the sight of this pair 
of Geschwister, so exalted in station, so endear 
to all by noble deeds in peace and war, and 80 
kindly, gracious, and eager to show their sym- 
pathy with the mental labours which are the 
basis of national prosperity. If peace has its 
glories too, this was a moment when that glory 
was embodied and presented to the eye of the 
multitude, whose hearts swelled with feelings of 
proud exultation, which nothing but the sanctity 
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of the place prevented from bursting forth in 
rapturous applause. 

The service being over, a smaller company 
assembled in the Aula, the hall of the University. 
In this hall likewise, as in the Church of the 
Holy Ghost, the renovating hand of the archi- 
tect had been busy, and had converted what 
had resembled a Puritan meeting-house into a 
gorgeous and palatial interior, decorated in the 
purest style of the Renaissance. Here the 
Grand Duke, occupying the chair as Rector Mag- 
nificentissimus, greeted the assembly with a 

ious speech of welcome, to which the Crown 
Prince, again seated by the side of his sister, 
replied in the name of the Emperor. Then the 
spokesmen of the different deputations came 
forward to express their sentiments and good 
wishes, and to deposit on the table of the hall the 
congratulatory addresses and gifts of their con- 
stituents. It was a series of great names, con- 
taining those of Helmholtz, Edw. Zeller, Mommsen, 
Gneist, V. Treitschke, Jhering, and many others, 
which my limited space does notallow me to insert. 
The Papal delegate, Signor Stevenson, presented, 
with the good wishes of his Holiness Leo XIII, 
a catalogue of the Bibliotheca Palatina, that 
portion of the Vatican library which, after the 
capture of Heidelberg in 1622, was carried 
of by Tilly, and presented by Maximilian of 
Bavaria to the Pope. A strange gift, surely, to 
be presented by the spoiler to the despoiled ! 
It must make the heart of an enthusiastic and 
patriotic Heidelberg scholar bleed to examine 
that list of several thousands of priceless manu- 
scripts, which now seem to be lost for ever to 
their original owners. 

A very agreeable impression was produced by 
the French deputation, consisting of five mem- 
bers of the Academy and Institute. They were 
loudly welcomed as a sign that in the domain 
of science national rivalry had not degenerated 
into animosity. M. Jules Zeller (curiously a 
namesake of Edw. Zeller, of Berlin) made a 
telling speech (in French), delivered with the 
fluent elegance and polite cordiality of an ac- 
complished French Academician, in which he 
summed up the congratulations not only of his 
own countrymen, but also, by request, those of 
the other European nations, whose delegates, 
ifthey had all come forward each to speak for 
himself, would have made the proceedings in- 
terminable. England was worthily represented by 
Messrs. Bryce, Holland, and Trotter, and it was 
generally admitted that the English academical 
dress, though not to be compared in gorgeous- 
ness with some of the continental costumes, was 
by far the most dignified and tasteful. 

The second day, August 4th, was the great 
speech and dinner day. The Church of the 
Holy Ghost was this time devoted to secular 
purposes. Prof. Kuno Fischer delivered from 
the pulpit the oration which was intended to be 
the crowning feature of the whole celebration. 
Of the merits of this oration I will not ven- 
ture to speak, as I am not acting the part of a 
critic, but that of a simple narrator. As such 
Iconfine myself to saying that the speech lasted 
two hours and twenty-five minutes, and was 
therefore, on the score of duration alone, a very 
severe test for the patience of the audience, 
which seemed to be pretty nearly exhausted 
long before half that time had elapsed. The 
speech dealt with the history of the University 
from its foundation to the present day, and con- 
veyed a vast deal ofinformation. Asit is already 
it print it is accessible to every one who wishes 
to make a minute study of it. 

The same party—with the exception of the 
Crown Prince of Germany, who left Heidelberg 
on the 4th—assembled again on Thursday morn- 
ing in the Church of the Holy Ghost. The 
meeting was of a more formal kind, and was 
occupied with the conferring of honorary degrees 
on a number of eminent men of all nations, 
The following Englishmen were included: the 
Bishop of Chester ; Sir H. Roscoe, M.P.; Mr. 
Sweet ; Lord Rayleigh ; and Sir W. Thomson. 





America was honoured in the persons of Graham 
Bell, Powell, Marsh, Cope, &c. 

In the afternoon a special train conveyed 
about four hundred invited guests to Carlsruhe, 
where they were received by the Grand Duke 
and Duchess, and entertained with a cold colla- 
tion, music, and an illumination of the gardens. 
So far the weather had been wonderfully 
favourable, and fortunately it continued so on 
the following day, on which was to take place 
a grand historical procession. The preparations 
for this festive pageant had been made with all 
the painful scientitic accuracy for which Germany 
may take credit to herself, and with a lavish 
expenditure which might almost be called ex- 
travagant. Prof. Hoff, a distinguished painter 
in Carlsruhe, had been entrusted with the design 
and direction of the whole. He acted with the 
decision and circumspection of a general who 
has to marshal an army into the field. When 
he had drawn up his plan and made his sketches, 
he enlisted volunteers for the pageant amount- 
ing to nearly two thousand persons, assigned his 
part to each, and prescribed down to the minutest 
detail the costume he was to wear. Every article 
of dress, every piece of armour, helmet, shield, 
halberd, saddle, down to the spurs, was made of 
genuine material and in the true style of the 
period, all after detailed designs and under the 
direction of Prof. Hoff. The horses, three hun- 
dred in number, were furnished by the cavalry 
regiment at Manheim, whereby a considerable 
saving was effected. 

The object of the pageant was to exhibit, in a 
living panorama, the different phases through 
which the Palatinate and the University have 
passed during the last five hundred years. The 
artist skilfully selected the most striking events 
and the most eminent personages with their 
entowrage in chronological order. The venerable 
founder of the University, Rupert I., was fol- 
lowed by the victor of Leckenheim (1462), 
Frederick the Victorious, and the patron of 
art and Reformer Otto Heinrich (1556), to 
whom the most magnificent part of the 
castle owes its origin, and who initiated the 
short period of unalloyed prosperity in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. i 
prosperity was represented chiefly by several 
groups of noblemen and citizens with their 
wives, of peasants and vintners in a somewhat 
motley company of Bacchus and Ceres, Silenus, 
satyrs, and fauns who had assumed the gro- 
tesque shape of devils, such as mediseval fancy 
pictured them. Of course a small counterfeit 
of the great tun of Heidelberg was not wanting, 
drawn on a huge car by six dray horses, The 
greatest pomp was displayed in the pageant re- 
presenting the triumphal entry of Frederick V. 
and his consort Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James I. of England. The calamities of the 
Thirty Years’ War were symbolized by a black 
knight with lowered vizor, the ravages of the 
Palatinate in the Orleans war by a black rider- 
less horse decked with mourning housings. 
Thus period followed period, and the happy 
time of the renewed University under the house 
of Baden, with the warriors of 1813-15, the 
Burschenschaft, and the corps of the present 
day, terminated with the symbol of the re- 
establishment of the German Empire. 

It would be vain to attempt to convey in writ- 
ing an adequate impression of the truly splendid 
display of this pageant, to which even engravings 
without colours could not do justice. It took fully 
half an hour in passing, and from two to three 
hours to traverse the whole line of streets. The 
number of spectators was prodigious ; not only 
every window and the whole line of footpaths 
were crowded, but numerous stands in every 
open space accommodated thousands of curious 
visitors, whom special trains had brought from 
every direction. The Grand Duke, family, and 
suite were accommodated in a richly decorated 
pavilion, erected by the town. The whole 
passed off in the greatest order and without a 
single accident. Success was complete, and 





every one delighted. The only regret expressed 
was that the vision had passed away too quickly. 

In the evening a celebration followed which 
is quite peculiar to the German universities, a 
so-called Commers, i.e., a drinking-bout relieved 
by speeches and songs. The Commers- Buch 
of the German student contains a selection of 
the most favourite songs, anacreontic, erotic, 
and patriotic, contributed by a great number of 
— The most popular of these poets is 

cheffel, himself one time a Heidelberg student, 
and the author of the song ‘‘ Alt-Heidelberg, du 
feine,” which, if he had written nothing else, 
would have endeared him to every son of his 
alma mater. Unfortunately the genial poet 
was not spared to see the celebration of her 
quincentenary. He died this summer, at the 
age of sixty, in his birthplace Carlsruhe, just 
after having written the festive poem, the 
‘Carmen Seculare,’ which was to, and did, open 
the great Commers on the 6th inst. 

The meetings in the Church of the Holy 
Ghost and in the Aula were restricted to a com- 
paratively small number; the historical pro- 
cession was a display for the people at large, but 
the Commers was intended to unite all the present 
and past teachers and students of the University. 
No public building being large enough to hold a 
concourse of 5,000 or 6,000 persons, it became 
necessary to provide a Festhalle, or festive hall. 
A temporary building was, therefore, erected, 
150 métres by 50 métres, after the design of 
Prof. Durm, at Carlsruhe, on the bank of the 
Neckar, large enough, as it was supposed, to 
hold all the guests. But after all it proved 
inadequate ; for when the night of the Commers 
came it was crowded to excess. It was a strange 
sight to see the alte Herren, the students of 
former years, in their carefully preserved 
coloured caps, some of them with snowy beards, 
walking arm in arm with their sons or their 
sons’ friends, to join once more in the rough 
rejoicings which had been the delight of their 
younger days. There they sat ranged along the 
tables according to corps, Burschenschaften and 
Verbindungen, the Saxo-Borussen, the Vandalen, 
the Suabians, Westphalians, Franconians, &c., 
each with his beer before him, awaiting the 
arrival of the Rector Magnificentissimus, the 
Grand Duke, who, with the whole body of pro- 
fessors, did not disdain to sit down among his 
Commilitonen, as the students are called b 
themselves and their teachers. From nine o’cloc! 
till twelve song followed upon song and toast 
upon toast ; and when the Rector retired the 
Fidelitas, i.e., the wild mirth, unfettered by 
rule or order, continued to the small hours of 
the morning. 

On Saturday the festivities were brought to 
an end by brilliant fireworks on the Neckar 
and the illumination of the castle, a spectacle 
which always brings thousands of visitors to 
Heidelberg, but which on this occasion was 
particularly splendid. The Grand Duke and 
Duchess remained to witness this beautiful 
conclusion of the jubilee, which passed off from 
beginning to end without one jarring note 
and will leave on the memory of all who shared 
in it a lasting impression. It was not a mere 
empty ceremony or meaningless formality, but 
an act of historical importance, calculated to 
impress the world with the dignity and value 
of scientific labour, and to draw closer the bonds 
of unity which unite the labourers in this field 
all the world over. Ww. LL 








Literary Gossip. 


On the 16th of September Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., will sail from Liverpool 
for the United States, where he has made 
arrangements to deliver a course of lectures 
during the winter season. The tour will 
be a literary, not a political one, and Mr. 
McCarthy will probably choose subjects akin 
to those by which he won popularity in 
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America some twelve years ago. Even 
should he be induced to include historical 
and political matters, he has wisely de- 
termined to avoid party and controversial 
subjects. It is an open secret that the suc- 
cess of ‘The Right Honourable’ has de- 
cided its authors to write another novel 
conjointly. This will be completed before 
Mr. McCarthy leaves England. 

Tue next volume of the ‘ Eminent 
Women Series” will be Miss Mary Robin- 
son’s ‘Life of Marguerite of Angouléme, 
Queen of Navarre and Sister of Francis I.’ 
Miss Robinson is also engaged upon a his- 
tory of the foreign relations of France from 
the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. in 
1484 to the fall of the House of Valois in 
1589. 


-Messrs. Swan SonnenscuErn & Co. have 
in the press a new work, entitled ‘ A Strange 
Journey,’ from the pen of Commander Y. 
Lovett Cameron, R.N., the well-known 
African traveller. The scene is laid in the 
unexplored country behind Marka, on the 
east coast of Africa, and the work incor- 
porates Arab tales and native folk-lore. 


Mr. Crark RvssEwu’s new novel ‘The 
Golden Hope,’ which is about to appear in 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle and other 
provincial papers, is the first of a series of 
illustrated stories that are to be published 
in the provincial press. 


Tue death is announced of Prof. Scherer, 
the author of the well - known history of 
German literature. He was born at Schin- 
born, in Lower Austria, in April, 1841. In 
1864 he edited with Miillenhoff at Vienna 
‘Denkmiiler Deutscher Poesie und Prosa,’ 
following it up with a volume ‘ Zur Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen Sprache.’ In 1872 
he became a professor in the university the 
Germans established at Strasbourg. In 
1877 he accepted a “‘ Ruf’ to Berlin. He 
fell ill early in last winter, but rallied and 
continued lecturing till the close of the 
summer session. 


Tue new edition of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
‘German Classics,’ which is to serve as a 
companion volume to Mrs. Conybeare’s 
translation of Scherer’s ‘ History of German 
Literature,’ and has been carefully revised 
by Prof. Scherer himself, had just passed 
through the press when Prof. Scherer’s 
career was terminated by his sudden death. 
It will consist of two volumes, and be pub- 
lished in September. 


THE annual issue of three volumes of the 
“Sacred Books of the East” for 1886 will 
comprise Prof. Biihler’s new translation of 
the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ a double volume, and 
Prof. Oldenberg’s translation of the ‘Grihya- 
Sitras,’ describing the domestic ceremonies 
of the Brahmans. 


Mr. Cuartes J. Stone, the author of 
‘Cradle Lands of Arts and Creeds,’ ‘ Chris- 
tianity before Christ,’ and other works, 
dealing principally with Indian subjects, 
died last Saturday morning at his chambers 


been an ensign in the 35th and 24th Regi- 
ments, was a member of the Inner Temple, 
and was in his fiftieth year. 


Mr. H. J. Pater, assistant editor of the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, has been appointed 
editor of the Birmingham Daily Gazette in 
the place of the late Mr. Grindley. 





‘Mopern Methods of illustrating Books’ 
is the title of the new volume of Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Library.” It is 
written by Mr. H. Trueman Wood, the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 

Dr. Hoipen is preparing a new edition 
of the ‘Cyropedeia’ of Xenophon, with 
introduction and notes critical and explana- 
tory, for the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, to form one of the “ Pitt 
Press Series.”” The first two books will be 
ready in October. 


M. Henry HarrissE will issue by sub- 
scription towards the end of the year a 
bibliographical account of a quantity of 
hitherto undescribed opuscula, both in prose 
and verse, printed before 1559 in Paris, 
Lyons, Avignon, Germany, and Northern 
Italy. The title ‘Excerpta Colombiniana : 
Bibliographie de Quatre Cents Picces Goth- 
iques’ is derived from the fact that the 
greater part of the books have been dis- 
covered in the famous Biblioteca Colum- 
bina, founded at Seville in 1526 by Fer- 
nando Columbus, son of the great navi- 
gator, and one of the most enthusiastic 
book collectors of his day. 


Mr. H. F. Lester, the author of ‘ Under 
Two Fig Trees,’ writes to us :— 

**T trust that you will allow me to correct 
an error of fact into which your reviewer has 
unconsciously fallen. He describes my book as 
an ‘attempt to follow in the footsteps of the 
author of “Rudder Grange.”’ I wish by your 
courtesy to have an opportunity of saying that 
this little work was almost entirely written 
before ‘ Rudder Grange’ saw the light ; that two 
chapters of it were published in an English 
magazine in May, 1883; and that any similarity 
of situations may be accounted for by simply 
remembering that life for a young couple begin- 
ning housekeeping must have very much the 
same incidents in London as in New York.” 

A votumME describing the feats of the 
Highland Brigade in the Crimea and India, 
by Mr. J. Cromb, author of ‘The High- 
lands and Highlanders of Scotland,’ &c., is 
to be published at Dundee. 

Tue Richmond Free Library was re- 
opened last week, having been enlarged 
to twice its former size. The Duchess of 
Teck performed the ceremony. In the 
evening a dinner was given to celebrate 
the event, at which Mr. Bullen, of the 
British Museum, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, of 
Kew Gardens, Mr. Brandram, and others 
made speeches. 

Tue number of readers in the St. Peters- 
burg Public Library has recently increased 
so much that extensive alterations have been 
undertaken and are to be completed by the 
end of this month. The present reading- 
room, already spacious, is to be further 
enlarged, and refurnished with comfortable 
chairs and more convenient writing tables. 
It will continue, as hitherto, isolated by iron 
partitions from the rest of the library. 
Smoking has up to now been strictly pro- 
hibited throughout the building; a room is 


‘ | henceforth, however, to be set apart for the 
in Hare Court, Temple. Mr. Stone, who had | 


use of smokers, and various other conve- 
niences are to be introduced. 

A portrait of Mazeppa has been dis- 
covered in a monastery at Kief, and an 
etching of it has been undertaken by the 
academician M. Dmitrief Kavkazky. 

Tue Swedish philologist Dr. August 
Zacharias Collin, of the College of Helsing- 





borg, author of the principal English. 
Swedish dictionary, died in the Sahlgrep 
Hospital in Gothenburg on the 23rd of J uly, 
He was born in 1833. 

In our advanced state of culture comic 
papers, even Punch, are perhaps not taken 
so seriously as they ought to be. In 
Bulgaria they find a comic paper is the 
first fruit of constitutional liberty, whether 
provided for in an article of the constitution 
or not, and they are now pluming themselveg 
on their state of progress in having obtained 
such an organ of freedom or of licence. 








SCIENCE 
Birds on the British List : their Title to Enrol- 
ment considered, especially with reference to 
the British Ornithological Union's List of 

British Birds: with a few Remarks upon 

** Evolution” and Notes upon the Rarer Eggs, 

By the Rev. Gregory Smart, M.A. (London, 

Porter; Preston, Oakey.) 

Tus somewhat lengthy title deserves to be 
cited in full, for it not only indicates the 
aim and contents of the book, but it also 
supplies an important clue to the workings 
of the author’s mind. A suggestive feature 
of the heading is that in the only case in 
which an error of citation was practicable 
it has been committed, viz., ‘‘ Ornithological” 
for Ornithologists’ ; but this apparently trivial 
deviation is the merest foretaste of what 
follows. The repeated inaccuracies in this 
rough collection of scraps and notes strung 
together almost point to an incapacity for 
correct quotation; and, not content with 
writing most execrable English with an 
utter disregard of punctuation, the author 
makes his victims do so too. Take as an 
instance the following sentence, professedly 
extracted from the /bis for 1876, and attri- 
buted to our great authority on birds of 
prey, Mr. J. H. Gurney: ‘‘ This specimen 
he [Mr. Gould] kindly permitted me to ex- 
amine when in his custody some years since, 
and then it appeared to me to be no dif- 
ferent to what it was Desertorum immature.” 
Instead of this nonsense Mr. Gurney really 
wrote: ‘This specimen Mr. Gould kindly 
permitted me to examine when it was in his 
custody some years since; and there ap- 
peared to me to be no doubt of its being 
really B. desertorum in immature plumage.” 
Far more serious, however, if this work 
should attain any considerable circulation, 
is the way in which—unintentionally, no 
doubt—the opinions and statements of recent 
writers on ornithology are misrepresented 
or distorted. The details would be too 
technical for the majority of our readers, or 
we could fill columns with proofs of our 
assertion. On one page is a paragraph in 
italics to which we will not give further 
currency beyond saying that it is an un- 
justifiable imputation upon the character of 
an old and worthy field-naturalist, who is 
certainly no ‘‘dealer” in the usual sense 
of the word, but is one of the best taxl- 
dermists in England. 

The main reason for the first portion of 
this book appears to be the fact that the 
author is an egg-collector, who is desirous 
of discussing—in his way—the claims of 
stray birds to a place in the British list, and 
is also anxious to let the world know the 
particulars of the rarer eggs, genuine oF 
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other, contained in his cabinet. The motive 
for the publication of the remarks upon 
«« Evolution ’’ it is hard to guess. The key- 
note of this diatribe is that Darwinism 
“jg quite contrary to the Christian faith”’; 
though the author is good enough to admit 
that ‘evolution, however un-Christian, is 
not always Atheism.” We confess our in- 
ability to follow his arguments, and taken 
as a whole the work is the most incompre- 
hensible and inconsequent production of its 
kind that we have ever had the misfortune 
to be obliged to read through. 








Eminent Doctors: their Lives and their Work. 
By G. T. Bettany, M.A. 2 vols. (Hogg.)— 
There are two parts of medical life which may 
be portrayed in books about doctors: the writer 
may set forth the incidents of professional life, 
its relation to the general history of the time, 
and the traits of particular men, or he may deal 
with the men in relation to their study, and thus 
write a history of the progress of medicine. Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s ‘ Book about Doctors’ is perhaps 
the best existing example of the first kind of 
book, while the admirable works of Freind and 
of Aikin are the best English specimens of the 
second kind. Mr. Bettany’s book is neither 
one thing nor the other. He does not show 
sufficient knowledge of medicine to write a 
history of the science, nor sufficient acquaint- 
ance with general literature and history to attain 
success in a second book about doctors. He 
begins with an account of Linacre, Caius, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and Sydenham, but he tells 
nothing about them which is not to be found 
in every biographical notice of any length, and 
he might, indeed, have found much worth tell- 
ing which he leaves untold had he studied 
even all the easily accessible biographies. 
The admirable account of Linacre prefixed to 
Dr. F. Payne’s edition of ‘Galen De Tempera- 
mentis,’ for example, would have supplied him 
with much that he has left unnoticed. The 
original character of Caius and the picturesque 
details of his life, his faithful attachment to 
Gonville Hall and to Linacre, his ways at Cam- 
bridge and in London—all these deserve telling, 
but Mr. Bettany has baldly related a few well- 
known facts, and has not even taken the trouble 
to learn where Caius lived in London. The 
splendid work of Gilbert on magnetism deserves 
an exact description, and it would have given 
reality to the account if the beautiful (and 
probably presentation) copy belonging to the 
College of Physicians had been mentioned. Of 
Harvey and of Sydenham it is hard to tell 
anything new, but even a lucid exposition of 


the brief works of the latter is looked for in | 


vain. The accounts of Cullen, Hunter, Jenner, 
and others which follow have the same defect, 
due to the fact that the writer has written of 
them without first mastering their books. In the 
account of renal disease the most important 
work which preceded Bright’s discovery is 
said to be by Blackhall, instead of Blackall, and 
4 gross injustice is done to that precise and 
original writer on dropsy. To medical readers 
it will seem incredible that in a book professing 
togive a view of British physic all mention is 
omitted of Heberden, whose ‘ Commentaries’ is, 
after Sydenham, the greatest work on clinical 
medicine published by an Englishman. No 
man can write well about medical discoveries 
unless he has first a considerable knowledge of 
medicine. It is clear that the writer of this book 

only a superficial acquaintance with his 
subject, probably not sufficient to enable him to 
master the views of the great physicians and 
surgeons he has attempted to describe. From 
ascientific point of view his two volumes are of 
No value ; and the defect is not one depending 


The Diseases of Sedentary and Advanced Life. 
By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. ‘Baillitre, Tin- 
dall & Cox.)—There are some books from which 
it is difficult or impossible to guess the age of 
the writer, but from the confident tone with 
which difficult problems are solved, the readiness 
with which long-standing matters of controversy 
are decided, and the contempt for age and 
authority shown throughout, it is at least charit- 
able to suppose that the author of this is a very 
young man. He describes the College of Phy- 
sicians of London as a “‘ self-electing oligarchy of 
senescent persons—little removed from an in- 
tellectual mummy swathed in rags and cerate.” 
Such language could only be excused in a 
candidate for the licence of the College 
recently plucked. But Dr. Fothergill has many 
people to find fault with outside the Cullege of 
Physicians. He has not been allowed to cover 
his head as he pleases. “It is scarcely to be 
hoped that a fur cap in winter and a felt hat 
in summer will ever be sanctioned by Mrs. 
Grundy in England.” He complains that the 
upper classes are incredulous about thera- 
peutics. He explained a remedy to a per- 
son of rank: ‘ Once on pointing this out to a 
deceased peer he looked hard at me.” We 
might have supposed that this was Banquo, 
Lord Clarendon’s Duke of Buckingham, or some 
other great person revisiting the earth, but for 
the awful sequel, which we hope all the nobility 
who read the book will take to heart. This 
staring, incredulous peer ‘‘ soon after perished 
under a fashionable medical man with a handle 
to his name.” Perhaps this fatal incredulity 
had been induced by hearing of the prescriber’s 
‘* first patient after qualifying,” whose case is 
candidly related on p. 165. The writer’s father 
was away; he was sent for instead, prescribed so 
as to relieve the prominent symptom, but with 
the consequence ‘‘in six-and-thirty hours the 
woman was in a marked condition of uremia 
and died comatose.” The writer, however, can 
learn from mistakes like Wellington and 
Turenne, and he says “the lesson sank deep.” 
A less costly lesson seems to have impressed him 


private collections in this country for the pur- 
pose of comparing specimens, but he has visited 
some of the classical localities and personally 
collected specimens, thereby ensuring accurac 
The result of such careful wor 
is a catalogue of exceptional value to the palzo- 
botanist. The interest of a ‘ Catalogue of Palzo- 
zoic Plants’ naturally centres in the carboniferous 
group, and in the present instance the carbon- 
iferous plants occupy more than four-fifths of 
the entire work. It should be mentioned that 
the copious synonymy is supplemented in many 
cases by explanatory remarks, thus enhancing 
the value of the ‘ Catalogue’ as a work of refer- 
ence. A few illustrative figures might have been 
introduced with advantage. 


in their source. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

By the last mail from the west coast of Africa 
we hear that Mr. Gerrard A. Kinahan, son of 
the well-known District Surveyor of the Irish 
Survey, was killed by a poisoned arrow in a 
fight with the Metshi tribe at Amyappe on 
May 27th, while on a mineral ex 
the south branch of the Niger basin. 
young explorer, who wanted just three days 
of being twenty-eight years old, after having 
passed the College of Science, Dublin, was 
entrusted by the Royal Irish Academy with dif- 
ferent successive grants for various researches. 
Those for which he will hereafter be best 
known are his reports on ‘The Clearing of 
Peaty Water,’ ‘The Mode of Occurrence and 
Winning of Gold in Ireland,’ and ‘ The Recovery 
of Copper from its Solutions in Mine Drainage.’ 
These already have been quoted from by experts 
in the subjects, but more especially the first. 
As a geologist he has appeared in connexion 
with Canada and Ireland. His notes on the 
phosphate mines of Ontario were considered 
to be of sufficient importance to be printed in 
extenso in the Canadian and United States Mining 
Journal. He published a most instructive paper 
on the rocks of Bray Head, Ireland ; while when 
at home in 1884 he discovered the unconform- 


up more tersely.” 


the heart is hollow. 


is amusing reading. 


the fact has not been forgotten.” 


handle to his name. 


too. He asked a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
who is also a fragment of the “intellectual 
mummy ” so despised by Dr. Fothergill, how to 
tell whether a patient has one disease or another. 
“ He fixed his dark lustrous eyes on me for some 
time, and then said gravely, ‘I look at him.’ 
Probably the whole subject could not be summed 
Sometimes nothing is left to 
the reader’s intelligence, as when he is told that 
In other passages the direc- 
tions have all the obscurity of learning. It may 
be doubted whether the clerk to whom Part II. 
chap. i. is addressed will be able unaided to 
follow the rules for his diet : ‘‘ Or again he can 
take milk, or the attractive Cremor Hordeatus 
Loefilundi, the most exquisite food ; or if this be 
beyond his means, he may try the most econo- 
mical oleobyne about an hour after a meal.” 
On the whole the book, though rambling in 
style and of no value as a serious medical work, 
“ As such a work,” the pre- 
face says, ‘‘is certain to be read by lay readers, 


aimed at will probably be attained, for so 
numerous are the suggestions of disease that few 
“lay readers” will read it through without feel- 
ing alarmed about some ache which has begun 
during the perusal or which they remember to 
have felt a year ago. Let them bear in mind the 
fate of the sceptical peer and avoid rushing to 
consult any fashionable medical man with a 


Catalogue of the Paleozoic Plants in the Depart- 


ability in the South Donegal metamorphic 
rocks, which, when worked out, ought to 
define the exact ages of their strata. In 
October last he started for the Niger basin, 
to explore for the National African Company, 
in whose employment he was at the time of his 
death. By permission of his employers he was 
also making a botanical collection for the British 
Museum ; whether this will now come home is 
hard to say. 

M. A. d’Abbadie writes from Abbadia, near 
Hendaye :— 

“ Geographers have not yet forgotten their sensa- 
tions of delight when Livingstone crossed Africa 
from ocean to ocean, Cameron and Stanley followed 
suit in a broader part. To Matteucci is due the merit 
of having worked out the longest line across the 
Dark Continent, from the Red Sea to the Gulf of 
Guinea. All these pioneers had travelled from east 
to west. Although deprived of almost all his instru- 
ments, Major Serpa Pinto worked his way in the 
opposite direction, beginning at Loanda and return- 
ing to civilization on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 
He has now achieved a survey which will long 
remain unrivalled in the annals of African discovery. 
Returning to Mozambique and Ibo, and using 
different instruments, he found an error of three 
miles in the latitudes previously adopted, and 
ascribes this mistake to the exclusive use of the 
sextant, its index error being liable to variation in 
a few hours by the irregular expansion of its mirrors 
under a tropical sun. After measuring a base line 
he carried on a survey along the coast in spite of its 
slough and malaria. Though impaired in health he 
proceeded to the interior, using the methods of 
expeditious geodesy, where the three angles of each 
triangle are seldom measured. Having a retinue of 
practised natives, he has done good work with the 
stadia, thus filling up his triangles by topographical 


ment of Geology and Paleontology, British Musewm 
(Natural History). By Robert Kidston, F.G.S. 
(Printed by order of the Trustees.)—Mr. Kid- 
ston, who is well known as an enthusiastic 
student of fossil plants, has been occupied for 
the last three years with the preparation of this 








on a few errors of detail, it is due to an entire 
want of original knowledge of the subject. 


‘Catalogue.’ In the course of his work he has 
not only studied the most important public and 






details. As wooded tracts interrupted his chain of 
apyles, he used the novel method of establishing an 
independent base, not by a line, but by a triangle, 
measuring its three angles by circle and its three 
sides by stadia, thus obtaining six elements which 
The whole survey is comprised 
between 12° 21’ and 18° of south latitude, and from 
33° to 42° of east longitude, 


check each other. 


Illness forced him to 
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ive up his work and return to his consular duties 
in Zanzibar, leaving his companion, Lieut. Cardoso, 
of the Portuguese navy, to continue the survey. 
Well did the latter work on until the dregs of 
African fever deprived him of his eyesight. It was 
to all appearance a case of amaurosis, and conse- 
quently incurable. In due time Serpa Pinto was 
apprised of this misfortune, and forgetting his own 
ailments he hastened back to lead Cardoso home. 
Strange to say, he found his eyesight restored, and 
returning with him to Portugal, they are now gone 
to the waters in Auvergne, hoping to retrieve their 
shattered health. I had the pleasure of passing a 
day here with these Arcades ambo, who stopped to 
see me. They have not had a single bloody quarrel 
with the natives, and their scientific achievements 
will long remain a model to all future travellers.” 


Count Samuel Teleky, undeterred by the 
disastrous ending of Dr. Fischer’s recent expe- 
dition, is preparing to start for the Victoria 
Nyanza, Uganda, and the lake further westward, 
up till now only visited by Mr. Stanley. Dr. 
Ballay will return to Africa towards the end of 
the month. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


THE international agreement on the classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of the cephalic index 
which has been arranged by Dr. Garson, with 
the consent of the anthropologists of Paris and 
of all but one of the surviving German anthro- 
pologists who signed the Frankfort agreement, 
is published in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute for August. It is as follows :— 
1. The metric system to be used exclusively in 
all linear measurements. 2. The cephalic index 
to be calculated from the maximum length and 
maximum breadth of the cranium, the maximum 
length being the distance between the most pro- 
minent point of the glabella of the os frontis in 
front and the most prominent point of the os 
occipitis behind, in the mesial plane. The 
maximum breadth is the width across the 
broadest part of the cranium wherever that 
may be, except on the mastoid processes and 
the supra-mastoid ridges, measured vertically to 
the median plane, the points of measurement 
lying opposite to one another in the same 
horizontal plane. 3. The cephalic index to be 
divided into groups as follows: (3) Ultra-dolicho- 
cephalic, 60 to 64°9 ; (2) Hyper-dolichocephalic, 
65 to 69°9; (1) Dolichocephalic, 70 to 74'9 ; (0) 
Mesaticephalic, 75 to 79°9; (1) Brachycephalic, 
80 to 84°9; (2) Hyper-brachycephalic, 85 to 
89°9 ; (3) Ultra-brachycephalic, 90 to 94°9, 4, 
This quinary division to be extended in each 
direction as far as there are indices to classify. 
These divisions may be designated by their 
limits or by the number of quinary divisions 
they are removed from the mesaticephalic divi- 
sion, that being considered zero (0), correspond- 
ing to the mean of the human species. 

Among additions to the anthropologists’ 
laboratory described in the same publication 
are a new craniophore devised by Dr. Billings 
and Dr. Matthews, of the United States of 
America, for use in taking composite photo- 
graphs of skulls ; and a number of ingenious 
anthropometric instruments deviséd by Mr. 
Francis Galton and Mr. Horace Darwin. 

Other contents of the Journal are Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans’s description of the manufacture of 
flint implements as personally observed by him 
in Albania; Mr. Foote’s account of discoveries 
of stone implements and other objects made by 
him in India while engaged on the Geological 
Survey; and Dr. Macalister’s description of a 
skull from an ancient burial-place in Kamtchatka. 
For West Africa, Mr. Adolphus Mann analyzes 
the numeral system of the Yoruba nation, where 
the practice of payment by cowries has led to an 
elaborate method of counting, in which sub- 
traction and multiplication are largely used, and 
very high numbers reached. For South Africa, 
Mr. Penning contributes notes on a few stone 
implements ; and Capt. Conder a valuable paper 
on the present condition of the native tribes in 
Bechuanaland, arranged so as to afford an answer 


logical Notes and Queries.’ Mr. A. W. Howitt 
gives an exhaustive and interesting account of 
the Austraiian medicine men, or doctors and 
wizards of the Australian tribes which have been 
the subject of previous memoirs communicated 
by him to the Institute. Allowing for all con- 
scious and intentional deception on the part of 
these ‘‘ blackfellow doctors,” he finds a certain 
residuum of faith in themselves which he seeks 
to explain. 

The German Anthropological Society is hold- 
ing its congress at Stettin this week. 





MR. GEORGE BUSK, F.R.S. 


NatvuRALIsTs and surgeons will alike hear 
with regret of the death, on Tuesday last, of Mr. 
George Busk. The deceased, who was seventy- 
eight years of age, had for some time been in 
a condition of health which gave anxiety to his 
many friends. Of the College of Surgeons Mr. 
Busk was an important and useful Fellow, serv- 
ing not only on the Council and as President, 
but being for a time Hunterian Professor, and 
for some years past a trustee of the Hunterian 
collections. Of his services to his craft, mention 
may here be made of his researches on the blood 
in persons suffering from scurvy. 

Mr. Busk began to be a student of zoology at 
a time anterior to that of the intense special- 
ization which now obtains; he translated Kél- 
liker’s manual of histology and Steenstrup on 
alternations of generations at a time when it 
was a real service to Englishmen to translate 
important German works ; and there are now 
many men eminent in science who owed much to 
his advice and sympathy. Of these, Prof. Huxley 
has given public expression of his gratitude. 

The group of animals which he most tho- 
roughly studied was one that was little known 
before he began his investigations. On the Poly- 
zoa he published a British Museum catalogue 
in three parts, together with various reports on 
fossil members of the class ; and he completed 
only in 1884 a most important monograph on 
the Polyzoa collected during the voyage of the 
Challenger. In a valuable memoir on Volvox 
he upheld the vegetable nature of this interesting 
and curious organism, and he contributed to the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society a memoir 
on the quaternary fauna of Gibraltar. The 
early history of man interested him greatly. He 
took part in the conference held in 1862 at 
Abbeville to inquire into the alleged discovery 
of a human jaw; he made various reports on 
Brixham and other English caves, as well as on 
those of Malta; and he particularly interested 
himself in the improvement of craniometrical 
methods. 

Mr. Busk was President of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society in 1848 and 1849, and to the 
Transactions of that body he contributed a 
number of papers on Filaria, Echinococcus, and 
other internal parasites. He was an active 
member of the Royal and of various other 
scientific societies, and he established a claim 
to the regard of physiologists by the manner 
in which he performed the delicate duties of 
Home Office Inspector under the Cruelty to 
Animals Act. That inspectorship he held 
from the time of its institution until the begin- 
ning of this year. In it, as in the other rela- 
tions which he held with his scientific colleagues 
and friends, Mr. Busk exhibited a special tact 
and sympathy ; indeed, there is no branch of 
natural history in which there are not many left 
who deplore his loss. 





SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.— Aug. 4.— Prof. J. O. West- 
wood in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Lord Dormer, Messrs. J. H. A. 
Jenner, J. Edwards, M. Young, E. A. Atmore, F. V. 
Theobald, and W. Saunders.—Mr. T. Wood exhi- 
bited the following Coleoptera : an abnormal speci- 
men of Apion pallipes; a series of Langelandia 





to the majority of the questions in ‘ Anthropo- 


anopthalmi, from St, Peter's, Kent, taken in decayin 
seed potatoes; a series of Adelops wollastoni oa 


Anommatus 12-striatus, also from decaying seed 
potatoes; and a series of Barypeithes pellucidus 
from the seashore near Margate. Mr. Wood also 
exhibited, for Dr. Ellis, of Liverpool, a specimen of 
Apion annulipes.—Prof. Westwood exhibited five 
specimens of a species of Culex, believed to be 
either C. cantans or C. lateralis, which was ve 
common in July last. Persons bitten by this species 
were stated to have suffered with severe swellings, 
Prof. Westwood also exhibited some galls found 
inside an acorn at Cannes in January last.— Mr, 
Billups exhibited a male and female of Cleptes 
nitidula, taken in copulé in July last, at Ben eet, 
Essex, on the flowers of Heracleum sphondylium, 
He stated that it was probably the rarest of the 
twenty-two known species of British Chrysidida, 
—Mr. R. Bowdler Buckton communicated a paper 
‘On the Occurrence in Britain of some Undescribed 
Aphides.’— Prof. Westwood read a paper ‘ On a Tube- 
making Homopterous Insect from Ceylon.’—Mr. T, 
Wood read a paper ‘On Bruchus-infested Beans, —~— 
A discussion ensued in which Prof. Westwood, the 
Rev. W. W. Fowler, and Messrs, Jenner-Weir, Fitch, 
and R, Trimen took part. 








Science Gossiy, 


Dr. Rosert JoHN Mann, who died on the 
4th inst., aged seventy-three, was born at Nor- 
wich and brought up in the grammar school 
there. In the early days of Natal he resided in 
that colony for some years, returning here as 
emigration agent. He particularly attended to 
the meteorology of Natal, to which he devoted 
himself, and made the interests of that colony 
a chief subject. His loss will be felt in many 
circles. He had been President of the Meteoro- 
logical Society. 


ALEXANDER Trorrer, of Edinburgh, the 
author of several popular works on arithmetic, 
has recently died at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-five. ‘‘ Sandy Trotter,” as he was 
familiarly called, was the son of James Trotter, 
a well-known teacher of the science in the best 
days of the Edinburgh Naval and Military 
Academy, whose pupils are scattered all over 
the world. 


Pror. Rackwoop, JuN., publishes in the 
Smithsonian Report of the present year his 
annual account of the progress in volcanology 
and seismology for 1885, which shows the usual 
amount of industry and care. 


A GRanpD celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of M. Chevreul is to be held at the Jardin 
des Plantes on September 1st. 


Messrs. E. M. Bentizy anp W. G. Knicut, 
of the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, have 
constructed for the Underground Railway of New 
York an electro-motive engine which, Engineer- 
ing informs us, is the largest electro-motor yet 
made. Two electro-motors coupled together 
give a joint power of 500,000 watts—equal to 
670 horse power. All the ordinary electrical 
appliances are employed on this engine, working 
automatically. The convenience of electricity 
for underground railways will now be demon- 
strated. 


MM. ScuwarzENBAcH AND L. KritscHEWSEKY 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Part IIL 
for 1886, have a paper ‘On the Application of 
Metallic Hydrogen in Analytical Chemistry.’ 
Following Graham, they find that hydrogen 
absorbed by palladium, which they consider 
as metallic hydrogen, possesses a remarkable 
reductive power, nearly all the metals being 
precipitated by it in a metallic state. The 
authors used a thin rolled plate, or a wire, of 
palladium saturated with hydrogen by the gal- 
vanic process, 
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‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORB’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
ges a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 

, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Preetorium,’ ‘ Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 
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The International Numismata Orientalia.— 
Vol. Il. Zhe Coins of the Jews. By F. W. 
Madden. — Vol. III. Part I. Coins of 
Arakan, of Pegu, and of Burma. By Lieut.- 
General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, K.C.S.I. 
Part II. Coins of Southern India. By Sir 
Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I. (Triibner & Co.) 


Tus ‘‘ International Numismata Orientalia”’ 
owed its existence to a scholar of singularly 
wide attainments and a publisher whose zeal 
for learning outstripped even his remarkable 
business capacity. The late Mr. Edward 
Thomas and Mr. Nicholas Triibner began 
the ‘‘New Marsden,” as it was at first 
called, in 1874. Mr. Triibner had become 
the possessor of the copper-plates belonging 
to William Marsden’s ‘Numismata Orien- 
talia,’ published in 1823-1825, and their 
well-known excellence induced him to con- 
sider the possibility of using them for a new 
edition of the original work, to be brought 
up to date by specialists who had won the 
first rank in various branches of numis- 
matics. Summoning to his aid Mr. Thomas’s 
learning and influence, Mr. Triibner soon 
found that the best scholars were ready 
voluntarily to give their labour towards the 
completion of such a corpus of Oriental 
numismatics as was shadowed forth in Mr. 
Thomas’s prospectus. The editor himself 
was prepared to undertake the Sassanian 
coins, M. de Saulcy was retained for the 
early bilingual issues of the Mohammedans, 
Prof. Grigorieff would write on the Russo- 
Tartar dynasties, Don P. de Gayangos on 
the Moors of Spain, General Cunningham 
on the Indo-Scythic issues, Mr. 8. Lane- 
Poole on the Seljuks and other medieval 
Mohammedan dynasties, Sir Walter Elliot 
on Burma and Arakan, Sir Arthur Phayre 
on Southern India, Dr. Blochmann on the 
sultans of Bengal, and so forth. Death has 
cancelled some of these engagements, but a 
fair proportion have been fulfilled. The 
editor, though he did not, unfortunately, 
contribute the sorely needed treatise on the 
Sassanians, wrote an introductory essay on 
Indian weights, 1874. Mr. Lane-Poole 
followed in 1876 with a portion of his pro- 
mised division, the coins of the Ortokite 
princes of Mesopotamia, with figures imi- 
tated from the Byzantine. Two members 
of the National Department of Coins, not 
in the original scheme, Messrs. Head and 
Gardner, contributed treatises on the coins 
of Lydia and Persia, and Parthia, respec- 
tively (1877); the late Rogers Bey of Cairo 
wrote on the Egyptian dynasty of Tulun 
(1877); and Mr. Rhys Davids on the coins 
of Ceylon (1878) and other matters con- 
nected with Southern Buddhism. These 
essays constitute the first volume of the 
“Tnternational Numismata Orientalia,”’ as it 
s00n came to be called, when its wide diver- 
gence from the original work of Marsden 
became apparent. It was practically found 
impossible to re-edit the old work in any 
fense. The matter was incomplete and 
antiquated, though for its time deserving 
of all praise; the engravings, excellent in 
their way, were naturally inferior in fidelity 
to the autotype and similar photographic 
Processes, and, moreover, represented too 
often worn coins or examples belonging to 
4 different class from that to which Marsden 
had assigned them. We find only two or 





three of Marsden’s plates retained in the first 


volume, and none at all in the subsequent 
parts. The work, therefore, instead of being 
a new edition of Marsden has become a 
collection of entirely fresh monographs on 
various branches of Oriental numismatics ; 
indeed, most of the sections so far treated 
happen to be hardly mentioned in Marsden. 
Each section is complete in itself, and bears 
no relation beyond a common title to the 
other treatises in the work, all of which 
were published, and can be bought, sepa- 
rately. 

This first volume, with its very varied 
contents, was completed in 1878, and an 
interval of some years passed without any 
further additions; but in 1881 vol. ii. ap- 
peared in the form of Mr. Madden’s ‘ Coins 
of the Jews,’ which was practically a new 
and sumptuous edition of his earlier work, 
corrected up to date, enriched with many 
more illustrations, and provided with a 
valuable chapter on paleography and an 
excellent bibliography. Mr. Madden’s 
handsome volume will long hold the first 
place among works on Jewish numismatics. 

Vol. iii. was begun in 1882 with Sir A. 
Phayre’s ‘Coins of Arakan, of Pegu, and of 
Burma,’ and is now completed by Sir Walter 
Elliot’s ‘Coins of Southern India.’ These 
two essays possess a peculiar interest, inas- 
much as they deal with subjects which have 
never before been thoroughly explored. 
Other sections of the ‘‘ Numismata Orien- 
talia’’ could refer to the labours of prede- 
cessors, but Sir Walter Elliot has chiefly to 
thank himself for the elaboration of the 
obscure study he has so greatly contributed 
to elucidate; and Sir Arthur Phayre has 
rendered a nearly similar service to a less 
attractive, but almost equally obscure division. 
The interest of the Arakan and Burmese 
coinage is =e The currency proper 
is quite modern. No sovereign of Arakan 
issued an official coinage until some time 
after the restoration of the native rulers to 
their dominions by the neighbouring sultans 
of Bengal in the fourteenth century. The 
earliest issues bear the Mohammedan pro- 
fession of faith and the name of the Bengal 
suzerain, and it is not till perhaps the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that 
the coins of Arakan show signs of indepen- 
dent authority. Sir A. Phayre does not 
mention the fact that at one time the Bengal 
sultan struck coins bearing not only the 
mint-name of Chittagong, but even the 
name Arakan itself. The state currency of 
Burma proper is even more modern, for it 
began in the present century. But there 
are many examples of medals or coins bear- 
ing religious symbols which must be assigned 
to an early date, though the precise dynasty 
or prince that struck them will probably 
remain an insoluble problem. The interest 
of these coins lies in their symbols, which 
are curiously Hindu, although the rulers of 
Arakan, Pegu, and Burma were always 
assumed to have been pure Buddhists. Sir 
A. Phayre believes that the Brahmanical 
influences in this region were much more 
pervasive than had been supposed. The 


rulers were, indeed, of royal Indian origin, 
Kshatriya settlers from Gangetic India, who 
gave the name Brahma (whence Burma) to 
the country as being the name given in the 
Buddhist scriptures to the earliest inhabitants 
of the world; but their relations with Brah- 
manical India led them to adopt various 


symbols which are unquestionably Hindu. 
The Chaitya, trident, sankh shell, sun and 
moon, snake figures, bull, crab, and various 
triangular figures are traced on the old 
Indian coinage, though some of them have 
also a Buddhist significance. This deri- 
vation of Burmese and Arakan symbols from 
India may be regarded as the main result 
of Sir A. Phayre’s labours. But an addi- 
tional value attaches to his essay from the 
notes of the late Mr. Thomas, who has not 
only supplied many curious comments, but 
has also incorporated his essay ‘On the 
Balhara and the Arabian Intercourse with 
India in the Ninth and following Centuries,’ 
wherein, as was his wont, he has collected 
much important, if extraneous matter, which 
considerably extends the interest of the 
work. We confess, however, that we can- 
not fall in with all Mr. Thomas’s deductions ; 
in particular, we have no faith in the theory 
that Tahirite dirhems are intended by the 
merchant Sulaiman when he writes ‘‘ tha- 
therya,” nor are we sure that the coin figured 
on p. 24 was really struck at Gaur. 

Sir Walter Elliot’s essay on the coins of 
Southern India is a much larger, more diffi- 
cult, and more profound attempt than the 
preceding. The subject of which he treats 
is the history and coinage of the southern 
dynasties, other than Mohammedan, from 
the Andhras down to the latest descendant, 
the Madras star pagoda. He has had to 
contend with unusual difficulties; the his- 
torical and epigraphic documents are few, 
and the coin evidence is exceedingly obscure. 
Another obstacle has been the author’s loss 
of sight, which delayed the work, and ren- 
dered the final touches, even with the assist- 
ance of General Pearse, Mr. R. Sewell, and 
Mr. Percy Gardner, exceptionally trouble- 
some. We must congratulate Sir Walter 
on his success in the face of so many dis- 
advantages. He has produced an essay 
which, while it necessarily leaves many 
debatable issues to be decided, has advanced 
the knowledge of South Indian history and 
numismatics in a very marked degree, and 
will serve as a guide to all who are the 
happy possessors of the obscure coinages 
here discussed and classified with so much 
learning and patience. It is a matter for 
general felicitation that the only living 
scholar who has acquired a mastery over 
this perplexing subject should have been 
able practically to achieve his work before 
failing sight rendered the personal examin- 
ation of the coins impossible. 

Sir Walter Elliot cannot be held respon- 
sible for the few misprints (singularly few 
considering his physical defect) which may 
be noted; but the publishers are certainly 
to blame for carelessness in the mere 
mechanical business of numbering the plates 
and contents. One of the autotype plates 
is wholly omitted from the contents, and the 
map is placed at a wrong page. In Sir A. 
Phayre’s essay the plates are wrongly 
numbered and arranged; plate iii. should 
be v., iv. should be iii., and v. should be iv. 
Considerable misconception may arise from 
these oversights, which would have been 
impossible if a careful reader had been em- 
loyed. The plates having been produced 
independently of the printing, no blame on 
this head can be laid to the charge of 
Messrs. Austin, the printers, who, as usual, 





have done their work admirably. 
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Unfortunately, we believe that this is 
likely to be the last instalment of the ‘‘ Nu- 
mismata Orientalia.” Mr. Thomas’s death 
was a severe blow to the undertaking, but 
apart from the loss of his advice and assist- 
ance, it may be questioned whether any firm 
of publishers could long have carried on an 
enterprise which must have involved a loss 
at every stage. The work is produced ona 
lavish scale, in royal quarto, with every 
luxury of type, woodcuts, and photographic 
illustration ; and although the writers were 
all unpaid, only a large circulation could 
repay the cost of production. There is no 
such wide audience for special scholarly 
work of this kind, and it is not surprising 
to learn that the publication may not be 
continued beyond the third volume now 
completed. Messrs. Triibner deserve all 
credit for having persevered so long as 
they have. Guided by Mr. Thomas, they 
have provided scholars with a magnifi- 
cent work, dealing with various little ex- 





plored regions of research, and, on the | 


whole, treating them in a learned, though 


perhaps a somewhat rambling, manner. | 


There is a vast amount of highly valuable 
material in the three large volumes of the 
‘“‘ Numismata Orientalia,’’ and it is much to 
be regretted that a work so well begun has 
not been sufficiently supported to enable it 
to be carried to its completion. The original 
prospectus contained the announcement of 
fourteen treatises to be written by twelve 


scholars; of these treatises five have ap- | 


peared, and of the twelve scholars six 
are dead. Subsequently five more treatises 


were announced, of which three have ap- | 


peared. The great bulk of the Moham- 
medan and Indian coinages, the Pehlvi, 
Persian, Turkish, and other series, have not 
been touched. If the present costly scale 
cannot be continued, perhaps some less ex- 
pensive, but equally thorough method of 
completing the work may be devised. So 
good a beginning deserves a worthy end. 








Life of Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. By W.R. 
Andrew. Illustrated. (Allen & Oo.) 


Mr. Wittiam Raesurn ANDREW writes 


about “the Reynolds of the North” with | 


all that zealous warmth of appreciation 
which is due from a Scotchman to a Scotch- 
man, a warmth which grows still more 
fervid when its object is an ancestor. He 
has, not always with acknowledgment, bor- 
rowed largely from Cunningham’s bright 
and clever biography of the painter; but, 
as it seems to us, he has rarely taken the 
trouble to check the statements of that un- 
trustworthy writer, who, even with autho- 
rities before him, either omitted facts of 
importance, or related them in such a fashion 
as confused if it did not confound the truth. 
Here and there, however, Mr. Andrew has 
introduced new matter of interest, and 
though we must decline to recognize in 
Raeburn a “master,” still less a great 
master, as his uncritical admirers, Mr. 
Andrew among them, have done, this 
book suffices for a vigorous and accom- 
plished portrait painter, the nobility of 
whose massive style we gladly admit. His 
grasp of the characters of his sitters, the 
swift precision of his forthright touch, and 
the fertility of his brush are delightful 
qualities. In fact, Raeburn was extra- 


| burgh.” 





ordinarily able, although by no means a 
master. 

If we may credit his biographers, he was 
one of the luckiest of men, and, except 
Raphael perhaps, the happiest of painters. 
Born in 1756, near Edinburgh, and sprung 
from a family boasting coat armour, the chief 
bearing of which, being a rae, or roe, was, by 
the way, a piece of canting heraldry very 
much open to suspicion, he was fairly well 
educated at Heriot’s Hospital, and brought 
up under the care of an elder brother, who, 
dying, left to him a valuable estate of a 
most improvable kind. Cunningham says 
Raeburn’s parents died when he was only 
‘some six years of age.” Mr. Andrew, on 
the other hand, tells us this event occurred 
while the artist ‘‘ was yet a child.” Surely 
this looseness of statement is not creditable 
to a second biographer. Again, Cunning- 
ham says Raeburn was apprenticed to a 
goldsmith of Edinburgh, but he does not 
give the name. Mr. Andrew informs us 
that ‘‘ about this time [when he was fifteen | 
he [Raeburn] was in the employment of 
Mr. Gilliland, an eminent jeweller in Edin- 
It is worth while to have the 


| jeweller’s name, but we ought to have been 





told by the artist’s descendant whether he 
was apprenticed or not. It was Gilliland 
who introduced Raeburn to D. Martin, 
Allan Ramsay’s pupil (whom his master 
summoned to Rome in order to show the 
Romans how the British could paint). 
From Martin Raeburn got a few hints, but 
no regular or sufficient instruction. He 
made rapid progress, and soon established 
himself as a portrait painter in the Scottish 
metropolis, where good heads of strong cha- 
racter were then, as they still are, common. 
According to Cunningham, whose words 
our author repeats without challenge or cor- 
rection, Raeburn was lucky enough to capti- 
vate a handsome widow, with money in her 
purse. ‘‘One day a young lady presented 
herself at his studio, and desired to sit 
for her portrait; he instantly remembered 
having seen her in some of his excursions,” 
and, being attracted by her appearance, 
‘‘ admitting her readily into his drawing ” of 
a landscape ; he presently fell in love with 
the lady. This story has a suspicious like- 
ness to that of Gainsborough and gentle 
and handsome Margaret Burr. The results 
of these meetings were almost equally 
happy; but the better temper and well- 
regulated mind of the Scotchman made his 
wife’s future even more fortunate than that 
of Mrs. Gainsborough. The lady was the 
Comtesse Leslie, widow of a French Comte 
Leslie, and daughter of Peter Edgar, laird 
of Bridgelands, and factor to the Esrl of 
Selkirk. If Cunningham’s story is true it 
is evident that she set her cap very dis- 
tinctly at the well- bred and handsome 
portrait painter of twenty-two. The anec- 
dote makes us wonder if some of the ladies 
unknown who, without introductions, went 
to sit to Reynolds were not bent on marry- 
ing him, as Miss Burr and the Comtesse 
Leslie seem to have determined to do before 
they called on Gainsborough and Raeburn. 
Mr. Andrew omits the very good story of Rae- 
burn and John Clerk of Eldin having to 
dine on six herrings and six potatoes. When 
John Clerk’s portrait was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1877 the story was a godsend to 
the newspaper gossips. Why it is omitted 
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here it is hard to say. It is well that oy 
author repeats the less known tale, 
honourable to both the painters, of Rae. 
burn’s visit to Reynolds in London, the 
date of which neither of the biographers 
supplies, when, hearing the Scottish painter 
was going to Rome, Sir Joshua took him 
aside and said: ‘‘ Young man, I know no. 
thing about your circumstances ; youn 
painters are seldom rich, but if money ig 
necessary for your studies abroad, say 40, 
and you shall not want it.” In this way 
Burke had helped Barry, and Reynolds 
himself was indebted to his sisters for 
Hudson’s fee as well as for much of the 
cost of his sojourn in Italy. 

Raeburn went to Italy with his wife, and 
stayed there the customary two years, but 
this book adds nothing to our knowledge 
of his doings and studies. He returned 
to Edinburgh in 1787, and at once ousted 
Martin from his position as the leading 
portrait painter in the Scottish metropolis, 
and lived handsomely, happily, and with 
apparently unruffled good fortune, changing 
from one fine house to another, inheriting 
the estate of his brother, and painting an 
immense number of portraits with unvary- 
ing felicity and swiftness. He worked at 
Edinburgh for forty years, and died, much 
honoured, July 8th, 1823. 

Mr. Andrew’s account of his ancestor does 
not differ materially from that which has 
reached us from other sources, especially 
from Cunningham, whose biography is, as 
a work of literary art, immeasurably 
superior. As Cunningham knew Raeburn, it 
was so much the better for his memoir. We 
find a great deal here about the person 
of the artist, his tall form, dignified pre- 
sence, hair, eyes, stately step, and strik- 
ing attitudes, but there is less than might 
be desired about the inner man. One of the 
most valuable portions of this book is a re- 
print of the catalogue of Raeburn’s works, 
325 in number, exhibited at Edinburgh in 
1876. 








Les Meurs et la Caricature en Allemagne, en 
Autriche, en Suisse. Avec Préface de 
Champfleury. Par J. Grand-Carteret. 
Illustré. (Paris, Hinrichsen & Co.) 


M. Granp-Carrerer begins with a brief 
summary of the history of satirical design 
during the Middle Ages, that does little 
more than mention the ‘ Danse des Morts’ 
and ‘Reinecke Fuchs,’ and furnish some 
scanty illustrations of the flood of anti-Papal 
and anti-monkish prints, his account of Ger- 
man work down to the time of Daniel Chodo- 
wiecki, who for his ‘ Progress of Virtue’ 
and ‘Progress of Vice’ borrowed, or stole 
—it does not much matter which is the 
right term—as much as he could assimi- 
late of the spirit of ‘A Rake’s Progress.’ 
Hogarth’s influence, as our author truly 
says, was greater in Germany than even it 
France, though there he,was by no means 
without his followers. Chodowiecki was 
calléd the Berlin Hogarth, but there is really 
hardly more likeness between the artists 
than between chalk and cheese. ‘The 
Prussian’s method resembles more closely 
that of Smirke, and his mild moralities 
were not more vigorously inspired than 
Northcote’s; they were weak because he 
refused to represent strong or tragic em0- 
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tions, and his delicate and somewhat “‘ gen- 
teel”” taste seemed feeble beside the work of 
the great master. On the other hand, he 
left behind him an enormous number—more 
than two thousand, it is said — of capital 
illustrations of the manners, social humours, 
and doings of middle-class German society. 
The cynical vein of Hogarth is rarely seen 
in Chodowiecki, who ridiculed his victims 
rather than chastised them. 

Chodowiecki’s closest prototype was Grave- 
jot, and there is no doubt that while the 
Berlin engraver owed much to Hogarth, 
his technique and some of his taste were 
derived from the Frenchman’s. We have 
never been able to account for the fact 
that Gravelot’s influence is taken so little 
notice of by English as well as by French 
and German writers on popular book illus- 
tration, which came into great vogue 
during his time. We are not now re- 
fering to Chodowiecki as a designer of 
genre and pathetic subjects, in which respect 
he was first rate. Among his best efforts 
are the series of illustrations of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ ‘Gil Blas,’ ‘A Sentimental 
Journey,’ and ‘Don Quixote.’ Unlike 
Hogarth, he was rather an illustrator than 
an inventor. To the influence of Chodo- 
wiecki succeeded that of Lavater. Great 
for a time, it was not permanent; it was 
destroyed by the ridicule of Lavater’s own 
pupils. With exceeding rapidity the anti- 
physiognomists, as they were called, abo- 
lished the physiognomists and all their 
ingenious rigmarole. 

The silhouettes of Meil and Duncker 
succeeded Lavater in popularity, and ran 
parallel with that taste for similar works 
which prevailed about the same time in 
England and France; but they do not 
very closely resemble the English and 
French examples. On the other hand, 
the caricatures of fashions and manners 
which Von Gitz published at Augsburg in 
1780-90 are curiously like the contemporary 
prints of Collet and his copyists which issued 
by hundreds from the shops of John Bowles, 
(arington Bowles, Bowles & Carver, Laurie 
& Whittle, and Sayer & Smith. Von Gitz was 
aman of means and clever, but he was not 
theequal of Rowlandson, still less of Gillray. 

The French Revolution had a profound 
elect upon satirical art, made it fierce 
as well as furious, and partially renewed 
that savage and brutal spirit which pre- 
valed in the lifetime of Luther and 
during the Thirty Years’ War. But it 
lkewise gave new life. The Revolu- 
tims- Almanach of 1799, by David Hess, 
lis some unusually good cuts, including 
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me on Briiderschaft in ‘ Hollandia re- 
generata,” which represents the ‘“ brother 
i mankind” being assailed by his neigh- 
tours, who pull his hair, punch him, throttle 
im, tear his coat, and knock his head with 
‘chair. Meanwhile the heraldicseven arrows 
tte trampled under foot and a cat tears 
them to pieces. Weishaupt’s Illuminati, a 
‘ct of visionaries whose influence was ex- 
teusive, attracted a good deal of satire upon 
them ; Iffland wrote ‘Les Cocardes,’ a sort 
if vaudeville designed to depict ‘du Ver- 
‘ge de la Liberté.” The cosmopolitan 
eudencies of the Illuminati induced them 
‘countenance the most outrageously un- 
Puriotic schemes, such as the opening of 












must have increased many a man’s resulu- 
tion to resist the new doctrines. His prints 
retain considerable value to this day, and 
should be studied by those who wish to 
understand the history of opinion at that 
time. Some of them are trite, and others 
are stupid enough to be now wearisome ; 
but many retain the heat and fury of 
their day, and vigorously delineate the 
dreadful strife, the wickedness and greed, 
the heroic courage and sacrifice of which 
they are now the most intimate records. 
Of his prints against Napoleon M. Grand- 
Carteret writes :— 

*‘Souvent aussi, ces compositions, toujours 
bien exécutées, voient leur intérét augmenté par 
le soufile de liberté qu’elles laissent entrevoir, 
par cette prctestation d’une Ame indignée qui 
jette, en 1815, un cri de victoire strident, 
Enfin! et des lors Hess semble considérer sa 
mission de combattant du crayon comme ter- 
minée.” 

Duncker was another artist who opposed 
the revolution with all his might. His ‘ Ein- 
quartierung auf dem Lande und in der Stadt’ 
and ‘ Die Politische Schaukel’ (which, by the 
way, repeated the motive of one of the oldest 
German satirical drawings, which had often 
been copied in engravings and etchings in 
England and Holland), 1801 and 1802, were 
devoted to opposing Napoleon and the trans- 
formation of Europe. 

The satires published in the serial (which 
lasted eight years) under the title London 
und Paris supply interesting representa- 
tions of the manners of the people of those 
cities, their entertainments, theatres, the 
movements of society, and the like. Each 
annual publication contained four plates, on 
each of which were two designs, generally 
coloured. A similar publication appeared 
at a later date, and was entitled Wien und 
Berlin, and caricatured Napoleon between 
two young women named after those capitals. 

The sculptor Schadow, and G. Geissler, 
of Leipzig, a good humouristic draughtsman, 
devoted themselves for a time to satirical 
invention, and the latter produced a note- 
worthy plate representing, with horrible 
exactitude and much of the ghastly energy 
of Callot, the ‘ Débris de Armée Frangaise 
a leur Retour dans leur Patrie en 1815.’ The 
Jews, who made a profit out of the misfor- 
tune of the country during the French in- 
vasion, were naturally the objects of savage 
satire, and Geissler took elvish pleasure in 
delineating them with all the characteristics 
of ignoble rapine and voracity. Jérome 
Napoleon, or ‘‘ Herrohnemos,” as the cari- 
caturists styled the King of Westphalia, 
was, as might be expected, a special 
butt. Their name was legion, though 
none appeared who could be compared 
with Geissler and Schadow until the advent 


Hess was a clever satirist whose works | 


in the British Museum as ‘ Clemens esto,’ 
No. 1437. So great was the popularity of 
Voltz’s work that it was copied again and 
— and thousands of impressions were 
sold. 

To Voltz succeeded J. H. Ramberg, Richter 
(1763-1840), and Hoffmann, the last being a 
designer of great spirit whose taste was in- 
clined to caricature, and the author of the 
‘Contes Fantastiques,’ well known in France 
and England. His works are innumerable, 
and their popularity ensured the appearance 
and success of the famous /Viegende Blitter, 
the still more renowned Aladderadatsch, and 
the Parlaments-Blitter of Frankfort, note- 
worthy examples of the spirit of 1848. The 
spirit of Punch found a home in Berlin and 
Leipzig, where the Leipziger Charivari was an 
echo which the Berliner Charivari repeated. 
The most important of all these publications 
is A ladderadatsch ; next is the Leuchtkugeln 
(Fire-Balls) of Munich; then came Lulen- 
spiegel (an old name with a new application) 
of Stuttgart. The Leuchtkugeln was ar- 
dently democratic, and abounded in bitter 
illustrations, by E. T. Kaulbach and others, 
of the vices, tyranny, and treachery of 
kings. These reformers worked in an ener- 
getic and animated manner, but they pro- 
duced no new types of satiric design. 
Numerous examples of the illustrations of 
Leuchtkugeln enrich these pages, and amply 
prove their vigour and variety. To Kaul- 
bach succeeded Scholl, when he published 
Die Laterne. With him we may reckon 
Steinle the painter, K. Engel, and Veit, who 
directed many shafts with effect against the 
Jews and the democrats of the Frankfort 
Parliament. Steinle was especially opposed 
to them; he produced ‘trois excellents 
types de MRobert-Macairisme socialiste,’’ 
which expressed his own reactionary ten- 
dencies, and ought to have been taken as 
warnings of the change to come. Three 
eminent satirists came into vogue in 1848, 
Rethel, Ritter, and Schrosdter. Of these the 
first, the designer of the famous ‘ Death the 
Friend’ and ‘Death the Enemy,’ was one 
of the greatest designers of the nineteenth 
century. His tremendous ‘ Danse des Morts,’ 
as he called a grand illustration of the 
troubles of 1848, deserves a place in the 
highest ranks of political satire. It merited 
much more attention than M. Grand-Carteret 
has given to it by referring to M. Champ- 
fleury’s excellent chapter in his ‘ Histoire 
de l’Imagerie Populaire,’ which is exclu- 
sively devoted to the only one of the many 
versions of the ‘Danse des Morts’ which 
is fit to be compared with Holbein’s. 

A chapter is appropriated to German 
satires against Napoleon III. as published 
in Kladderadatsch and Punsch. Some of 
these are most amusing, strongly tinged with 
the spirit of Daumier, and rich in humour 

















of Johann Voltz gave a new impulse 
as well as a new direction to satiric art; 
his greatest success lay in popularizing 
humorous prints, and, selling them at a 
low price, making them welcome in the | 
houses of the poor. He caricatured Napoleon 
in the bitterest spirit, and produced in | 
1813 a portrait of that emperor compounded | 
of emblems and a map which is almost 
exactly the same in its motive as the satire 
on Pope Clement XI., published in the 
tract called ‘Roma Perturbata,’ 1707, and 





hegates of Mayence to Custine. 


described in the Catalogue of Satirical Prints 


of an extravagant sort. The grotesque 
Cochin-Chinese cock is one of the best. 
Borrowed from the Berlin journal, it re- 


| presents “Lui” who embellished Paris 


because he was bored. Almost as good is 
the design of the two eggs, or Napoleons, 
which resembled each other very much, 
‘“‘seulement le Grand était un cut d’aigle, 
tandis que l’autre fut un couf de coucou.” 
It is taken from Der Industrielle Humorist, a 
fierce anti-French publication. The latest 
achievement of note by A/ladderadatsch was 
the series of satires published against 
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Napoleon III. during the catastrophe of 


1870. Since then the French Presidents, 
down to M. Grévy, have divided with Prince 
Bismarck the attention of the clever journal 
of Berlin. 

Our limits have compelled restriction of 
remarks to the section of this very readable 
book which is devoted to Prussian satirical 
design, which is the most important of all. 
The chapters treating of Austrian and Swiss 
art are inferior only in their bulk. The 
volume contains three hundred and fifty 
cuts, every one of which is admirable. Ex- 
cellent indexes add to its value. 








The Tartans of the Clans of Scotland. By J. 
Grant. (Edinburgh, W. & A. K. Johnston.)— 
This quarto, in a showy binding, contains, be- 
sides patterns printed in full colours of seventy- 
one tartans, the emblazoned arms of the chiefs 
and a map of the country of the clans north of the 
Highland Line. Mr. Grant has supplied an intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic disquisition on clanship, 
the chiefs, their dress, arms, &c., and given a brief 
history of each clan; it is eminently readable, 
and so cautious and fair that our credulity, often 
tried by Highland legends, is not greatly over- 
taxed. Of course we need not go out of our way to 
argue with a true Highlander who asserts that 
if all the clans had taken part in the raid into 
England the Pretender would never have turned 
back from Derby; and we ma; ~-*om Mr. 
Grant’s partiality for the bagpipes in consiaera- 
tion of his expression of disgust at what he calls 
a ** brutal German battue, or any other mode of 
fishing or killing game which did not make it a 
sporting and chivalrous affair, worthy of a gen- 
tleman, and inconsistent with the greed and 
bloodthirstiness of the venison-butcher or game- 
poulterer.” It is a loose mode of writing which 
states of bagpipes that ‘‘in Italy the drones and 
the bag are still apart, and two players are re- 
quired instead of one.” Mr. Grant’s archeology 
is at fault when he cites as an authority for the 
antiquity of the ‘‘ national garb” a piece of 
sculpture dug from the ruins of “ Antonine’s 
Wall,” and representing “‘ three figures, which 
are doubtless meant for Caledonians, whose 
dress is in strict resemblance to the national 
garb, and is similar to that of the ancient Celts.” 
The “ garb” is that of scores of races of men in a 
stage of savagery similar to that of the Cale- 
donians at the time. Besides, we lack evidence 
that these sculptures represent Caledonians at 
all, although the carvings include the ‘little 
kilt,” as worn separate from the shoulder-plaid. 
Gildas is but a doubtful authority for the asser- 
tion that because the Scots and Picts of his (!) 
time wore only a piece of cloth round the loins 
therefore the circumstance has anything to do 
with the antiquity of the ‘‘ garb of old Gaul.” 
The wearing of tartans is, of course, a practice 
of considerable antiquity. Checks, of which the 
types are but developed variants, are common 
among the rudest tribes after the most primitive 
weaving has come into vogue. To cross his warp 
and woof would be the first instinct of a weaver 
aiming at decoration, exactly as the most ancient 
earthenware was enriched with basket-like pat- 
terns. It was a step in advance when the crafts- 
man employed chevrons, circles, and encircling 
bands on his ware. The low state of art feeling 
in the Highlands, even more than the tenacity 
of the natives’ love for old customs, is proved 
by the fact that the Highlanders never got 
beyond that very crude idea of decoration which 
is involved in tartan weaving. The oldest 
tartans are the simplest. Less ancient tartans 
embody a third or even a fourth colour, and 
the introduction of one or more of these addi- 
tions in the form of lines. For example, the 
blue, black, and green tartan of Clan Gordon 
includes narrow lines of yellow forming squares 
enclosing other squares, which have been de- 
veloped from the green warp and blue woof of 





the textile itself. The Maclarens’ tartan intro- 
duces black, red, and yellow lines enclosing blue 
and green dice. The green and blue of the 
Mackays form one of the best and simplest 
examples ; the tribe is one of the oldest. The 
Macnaughten tartan, another of the oldest races, 
is practically one of the simplest, and consists of 
two colours only, yet woven so as to produce a 
rich effect, which would be very agreeable to the 
eye if it were not really a mere check of rect- 
angular dice. The Mackay tartan is far finer. 
The Macpherson tartan is one of the most glaring 
and complex. Of course it is impossible to date 
the antiquity of a tribe according to the simplicity 
or otherwise of the tartans its members now 
wear. Changes have at various times been 
made in the patterns employed, and we should 
require authority for a statement which ascribed 
to any tartan the honour of having been used 
during many centuries. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for an enthusiastic clansman to declare 
that his ancestors in periods of remote antiquity 
wore the patterns he affects at this day for 
his waistcoat or his snuff-box. Not only have 
variations been made in this respect, but new 
tartans, such as the hunting plaids of the Mac- 
phersons and Stewarts, have been introduced 
in comparatively late years. Apart from the 
pattern assumed by the Clan Mackay, where 
a harmonizing purple has been added to the 
blue and green we have already mentioned, and 
no gaudy yellow or red lines intrude, the tartan 
of the MacLeods, black and yellow with a red 
line, is perhaps, zesthetically speaking, the best. 
In all probability the white, red, and black lines 
which distinguish certain tartans (all these 
colours are in use by the Mackenzies, whose 
tartan is good) are insertions in more ancient 
and simpler types, and of the nature of those 
heraldic “‘ differences ” which have been adopted 
to distinguish one branch of a family from an- 
other ; compare Campbell of Cawdor, Campbell 
of Loudon, and Campbell of Breadalbane. Pro- 
bably the most hideous example is that invention 
of the tailors the “ Jacobite tartan,” which is com- 
posed of orange, green, black, white, and, of all 
colours in the world, pink / Several other types, 
which we need not name, contest the palm of 
ugliness, but on the whole this is the worst. 
Reduction in the sizes of the coloured dice and 
lines which form all tartans often improves them, 
as inthe comparatively pretty pattern worn by 
the Macalisters. We have to conclude our 
notice of this very interesting book with thanks 
to Mr. Grant for the anecdotes he has gathered 
from all sorts of sources to illustrate the history 
of the clans, very few of which have any bearing 
upon the history of the tartans as such, although 
they cast abundant lustre on the loyal devotion, 
chivalry, and courage of the clans. The repro- 
ductions of the tartans themselves are as good 
as they can be, and on ascale so large as to be 
ample for the use of weavers, painters, printers, 
and archeologists. 

The Church and Monastery of Moche Malverne. 
By James Nott. (Malvern, Thompson.)—This 
is not a guide-book nor yet a regular history, 
but something between the two, and visitors to 
Malvern will find in it something to instruct 
them and belike something to amuse them as 
well. Mr. Nott loves the old church near which 
he lives, and has collected such information 
about it as came in his way, and has now put it 
into a book because, as he tells us, his friends 
pressed him to do so, and none of them could 
be persuaded to do it for him. But he is not 
deep in antiquarian lore, and his speculations 
now and then lead him a strange dance. His 
ideas of the Middle Ages are in the melo- 
dramatic stage of development, and he sees 
dark mysteries where more light would have 
shown him no mystery at all. Good examples 
of this habit are the strange tales which he has 
evolved out of some of the carved misericordes, 
especially one of them which he interprets into 
a representation of the death of one Swelf, a 
merchant contemporary with the early days of 
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Jules Quicherat: Archéologie du Moyen Aged of birds. T’ 
Mémoires et Fragments réunis par Robert d@ud that p 
Lasteyrie. (Paris, Picard.)—The friends of Mg joyment, by 
Quicherat have thought well to collect MM trast, in wh 
scattered writings and publish them in several his uttermc 
volumes classified according to their subjects of the ridic 
The volume before us contains a number beard is ev 
essays, lectures, and reviews written during @ possess hun 
period of thirty years, some never before printed joy a da 
and most of the rest only in periodicals or in Mfaforded by 
Transactions of archeological societies. Jwéfvord to sa 
Quicherat was one of those who helped to plu creatures, 
the study of medizval archzology into a sce py. 
tific form, and his essays have a personal inter qv), 
though as to their matter some of them bP yt.) 014 
now become out of date. It is so with the 


the abbey, who became a monk in his old 

*‘ the implication being,” as Mr. Nott puts it o, 
his sixteenth page, “‘ that though he became 5 
monk, for prudential reasons he had concealed 
some of his hoards of wealth, till, with a yiey 
of obtaining pardon and remission for a whol, 
life’s sins in the hour of death, the kept-back 
portion of his ill-gotten wealth was handed to 
the monks.” Now this is a shocking libel op 
poor Swelf, who seems to have been a ye 

respectable man of business in the days of Wil. 
liam the Norman. And we are glad that th 
very good woodcut of the misericorde which \; 
Nott gives enables us to reject the evideng 
which he draws from it. It shows somebody in 
bed—whether a man or a woman is not Quite 
clear ; but the nurse is certainly a woman, which 
is not likely to have been the case in th 
infirmary of Malvern Priory in the elevent) 
century ; and the monk receiving the money. 
bags is to our eye a very secular-looking dogte 
inspecting two water-glasses, one of which he 
holds up in each hand. But the book is not ajj 
of this sort, and we put it down with com. 
mendation of the writer’s charitable defence of 
Dr. Card, the vicar whose repairs of the church 
called forth the wrath of Pugin. As Mr, Not 
says, he saved the church from falling. 


The Book of the Fowndation of St. Bartholomey); 
Church in London. Edited from the Origin 
Manuscript by Norman Moore, M.D.—Fey 
monastic houses had any account of their origin 
contemporary with their foundations. They 
who began thought rather of the work they had 
to do than of recording it on paper. But when 
the first difficulties were over, the house estab. 
lished and in regular working order, its member 
began to look back with interest to its fin 
days, and to collect what they could of its story, 
This generally happened after the first founde 
had all passed away, and the writer of such 
history is seldom nearer to them than to be abk 
to say that he has talked with those who r 
membered them. The delay added to the 
marvels of the record, which may generally 
divided into three parts—first, a more or les 
legendary account of the founder and of thé 
visions and portents which preceded him ani 
led him to the work ; next, a fairly historic 
account of the foundation itself ; and last, ali 
of the miracles wrought by the founder in hi 
life and at his tomb after his death. So it 
of St. Bartholomew's. It was founded in 11% 
but its history was not written till sixty ye: 
later. About the year 1400 it was translated 
into English, and it is this old English versia 
that Dr. Moore has printed. It is interesting 
as such accounts always are, and specially « 
because some of the stories of miracles are, 
Dr. Moore points out, the earliest records 0 
cases in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a part 0 
the old foundation which survived the suppressio! 
of the Priory, and has become the parent of the 
great hospitals of modern London. 
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which the évidence of documents is made to 
throw light upon the history of existing build- 
og in the manner which Prof. Willis used with 
ech success in England. The paper on the 
fabric accounts of Troyes Cathedral seems to us 
to be the best in the book. M. Quicherat’s 
attempts to reproduce the designs of buildings 
of which only descriptions remain are not 80 
successful. Neither his basilica of Fanum nor 
his church of St. Martin at Tours looks the right 
thing, and the former must be wrong, for it 
leaves the central area of the basilica so badly 
lighted that it could scarcely have been used for 
any business. Nevertheless, both papers are 
ingenious, and the latter one especially contains 
much learned and valuable matter. 

Humor in Animals: a Series of Studies in 
Pen and Pencil. By W. H. Beard. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Denied to womankind, the 
sense of humour is vouchsafed to not a few of 
the inferior animals, and they as individuals 
are much more frequently blessed with it than 
is generally supposed. ‘‘ They are the victims of 
our ignorance,” is Mr. Beard’s wise declaration, 
“who suffer continually from our misunder- 
standings of their intentions and nature, as well 
as from [our] ignorance of their ways of thought 
and manner of looking at things.” Mr. Beard 
has supplied from his own experience a number 
of curious stories, which do not, however, so 
far as we can see, all indicate the humorous 
faculty he attributes to his friends ; a number 
of them are simply reminiscences of funny 
doings by animals, due merely to their apti- 
tude for mimicry, which is anythiog but humour. 
For example, it was amazingly ludicrous when 
the parrot ‘‘ Bone” peered far and deep 
into the mouth of the boy who came to the 
doctor because he fancied he had a terrible 
disease; but the bird merely mocked his master, 
and was, perhaps, much surprised when a 
cavity, furnished with teeth, suddenly opened 
before him. But, on the other hand, he has 
amply demonstrated the existence of the humor- 
ous sense by many unquestionable anecdotes and 
traits of character. The dance of the cranes, thou- 
sands capering upon endless western plains, is 
uot only performed in a rhythmical manner and 
with a wonderful regard to time and cadence, 
but each individual ‘‘ bird seems to use his 
umost ingenuity to get himself into absurd 
poaitions, and to go through the most 
fantastic movements, thrusting the head close 
along the ground, and hopping on one wing 
tosupport it, he raises the other wing and leg 
high in the air. Then, in a moment, he changes 
an upright position with the head to the 
utmost height ; both wings sweep the full extent 
of their half circle, touching at each extreme, 
and carrying the bird along by a succession of 
weouth leaps. This evolution suddenly changes 
‘gain to a crouching run, with the great wings 
hovering close to the ground, as if in pursuit of 
afast-flying serpent ; and so on through many 
fanciful evolutions for each one of the hundreds 
of birds. There is in all this evidently a purpose, 
aid that purpose can be no other than the en- 
jyment, by each performer, of the absurd con- 
tast, in which every bird, uncouth at best, does 
1 seve uttermost to look ridiculous. The enjoyment 
subjecta@ of the ridiculous is the sense of humour.” Mr, 
mber OM Beard is even more certain that dogs and ravens 
during @ possess humour than that whole tribes of cranes 
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features. He has produced an amusing book. 
Palermo : a Christmas Story. By A. D. Field. 

(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—A senti- 

uental and patriotic romance serves as a setting 
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r writen 
hich is Shottesbrooke Church, Berkshire. By A. B. 
among Mitchel], (David Low.)—We are not inclined 


vapers # © quarrel with an architect who chooses to 


measure and publish any old church ; but, when 
so much remains undone, it seems a waste of 
power to do over again that which has already 
been well done. Shottesbrooke Church is well 
known, and is one of those—rare after the 
twelfth century—which have been built at once 
to a new design, which seems not to have been 
influenced by what may have stood on the 
ground before. It was selected by the Oxford 
Architectural Society as one of a series of model 
churches which they published forty years ago, 
and it was drawn for them by Mr. W. Butter- 
field. Since then it has passed through the 
fiery furnace of a “restoration” by the late Mr. 
Street, and we now have it not as it came down 
to us through the centuries, but as he thought 
it was, or at least ought to have been, when it 
was first built. This is what Mr. Mitchell shows 
us. His elevations are neat and seem to be 
accurate, but they would have borne the reduc- 
tion of photo-lithography better if they had been 
less laboured. The freehand drawings are timid 
and spiritless. The best plates in the book are 
the two of the brasses which are contributed by 
Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, and taking the collection 
as a whole it is a very creditable presentation 
of the church as it is, and it will always have at 
least a local value. The letterpress is a secondary 
part of the book, and most people will not read 
it. But it is a useful companion to the plates, 
and might have been much better. The writer 
is not a master of English composition. 


Impressions sur la Peinture. Par Alfred 
Stevens. (Paris, Jouast.)—This beautifully 
printed little volume contains the reflections of 
one of the ablest painters proper of our time. 
He has dedicated his volume to the memory of 
Corot in testimony of his admiration for the 
man whom he happily describes as ‘“‘le plus 
moderne des peintres du XIX® siécle.” Some 
of the dicta are edifying, e.g., ‘On n’est un 
grand peintre qu’a la condition d’étre un maitre 
ouvrier.” ‘* Il faut formuler esthétiquement, et 
non imiter servilement.” “ Un buste de Donatello 
est aussi éloquent que le‘ Moise’de Michel Ange.” 
“La ‘ Victoire’ deSamothracedu Muséedu Louvre, 
sans téte et sans bras, est tout aussi héroique que 
le bas-relief de Rude sur ’Arc de Triomphe de 
Etoile.” “Géricault a été vivement influencé par 
son temps et n’a raconté que ce qu'il voyait. Il 
a donc parlé avant Courbet.” Sometimes M. 
Stevens rises into eloquence, thus: ‘‘ Le chef- 
d’ceuvre de Dieu est la figure humaine. Le 
regard d’une femme a plus de charme que le bel 
horizon de paysage ou de mer, et plus d’attrait 
qu’un rayon de soleil.” He avers truly, ‘‘ Le 
nu est la grande difficulté de l’art, et l‘homme 
est plus difficile & faire que la femme.” He 
does not venture to say whether the man or the 
woman is more beautiful. He repeats in a few 
words the conviction of most critics who have 
studied the subject and are acquainted with the 
history of Impressionism : ‘‘ Les Japonais sont de 
vrais Impressionnistes.” What would Van Dyck 
say to this declaration ? ‘‘ On fait acte de mau- 
vaise foi en faisant poser un modéle pour les 
mains d’un portrait.” ‘‘ L’Art,” hedeclares, “‘ est 
aristocratique. Lalettre alphabétique adoptée pour 
le classement du Salon, par amour de I’égalité 
démocratique, est un outrage envers les légitimes 
prérogatives du talent.” The following is good : 
*‘Ingres a dit, ‘Le dessin est la probité de la 
peinture.’ Il eit pu ajouter que la couleur en 
est ’ennoblissement.” On the whole we are con- 
vinced that M. Alfred Stevens, in admiration for 
whose works we yield to no one, can paint better 
than he can write. 








SCHOOL. BOOKS. 


Tue chief charms and greatest merits of 
Dyce’s famous ‘Outlines’ are their elegance 
and completeness ; their true value lies in the 
sense of grace use of them can hardly fail to 
impart to the tyro who draws by their aid. Re- 


even completeness. Among these recent ex- 
amples may be named the Minerva Drawing 
Copies for Class Teaching (A. Johnston 
& Co.), which are generally coarse and me- 
chanical, and comprise not a few very ugly 
instances, such as cannot be recommended. 
The best copies are those which owe more or 
less to Dyce, and have the merit of larger 
dimensions than his. What is called ‘class 
teaching” is all very well so far as it goes, but 
a great deal too much is expected from a device 
which is available only for the least-educated 
tyros, and under no circumstances (unless with 
exceptionally stupid pupils) can it be long em- 

loyed in teaching.—For the merest beginners 

emrose’s New Code Drawing Cards (Bemrose & 
Sons) will do as well as any other if the teacher 
has sense enough to eliminate the ugly subjects. 
—Cassell’s Modern School Series (Cassell & Co.) 
is open to the same remark. Here again the 
best instances are neither more nor less than 
Dyce’s, or inferior versions of them. The fact is 
that what with codes, departments, and other 
mechanism, the delineation of objects of simple 
outlines is being overlaid like a baby by a hire- 
ling nurse. Our advice to the teacher—who 
must be curiously incompetent if he really needs 
codes or standards to guide him—is that he 
should burn the rubbishy rectangular figures, 
capital letters and all, and whatever aims to 
assimilate writing to drawing. He should eschew 
mean and inelegant forms, destroy three-fourths 
of the nonsensical geometrical figures, have done 
with the blackboard as swiftly as possible, and 
make his pupils see and understand what is 
before them. 








ENGLISH WATER COLOURS IN AMERICA. 
103, Victoria Street, Westminster, Aug. 9, 1886. 

As the collection of water colours by living 
artists which will be sent to America in Sep- 
tember next will be the most comprehensive 
exhibition of the kind ever held in New York, 
perhaps you will permit me (in continuation of 
my letter of June 22nd) to point out in a few 
words the importance of every active member 
of the leading water-colour societies being re- 
presented this year. 

The American Art Association, whose galleries 
are in the centre of New York, and who take 
infinite trouble to display the works entrusted 
to them, ask that the drawings sent should 
‘‘ fairly represent the men who lead in England 
now, as every collector and connoisseur will be in- 
vited to examine them.” Their galleries are fitted 
up with the luxury and taste which we see in 
Europe only in such galleries as that in the Rue 
de Seize,in Paris. Everything is being done that 
can be done to give the Americans an opportunity 
of seeing English work to advantage, the Asso- 
ciation importing the collection free of duty into 
New York under special powers provided by the 
Act of Congress of March 5th, 1872. 

As the majority of our water-colour artists are 
scattered over England and the Continent, where 
circulars, happily for them, do not always reach 
their destination, I venture to ask you to give 
publicity to this letter, as many desiring to con- 
tribute may otherwise be too late. 

Of the estimation in which these annual exhi- 
bitions are held in America I cannot give a 
better idea than by quoting an extract from a 
writer in the New York Nation, referring to the 
Boston and Philadelphia exhibitions of last 
year. ‘‘I wish to commend,” he says, ‘‘ to the 
American public the collection of English water- 
colour drawings in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston ; for it is not only representative of the 
best water-colour painting of England to-day, 
but of the best side of English art. I have had 
occasion to notice several of the drawings in- 
cluded in this collection as the best of the year ; 
and I believe that (with the exception of Mr. 
Watts’s work, which is seldom in water colour) 
this collection contains something of nearly all, 





cent examples aiming at performing the same 








function generally miss grace, elegance, and 





if not all, of the best and truest painters in Eng- 
land, and more really good art than is to be 
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found in a Royal Academy exhibition on the 


average. I hope the exhibition may do much 
good in America, by curing our water-colourists 
of the too prevalent tendency to mere slap-dash 
as the only way of expressing strength,” &c. 

The exhibitions in Boston and Philadelphia 
last winter having been thus liberally received 
and criticized, it is evident that the promoters 
of these exhibitions are on the right course, and 
they ask any water-colour artists of repute who 
read this letter to aid in the undertaking, if only 
with a water-colour sketch, so that no good name 
may be unrepresented. 

The number of drawings to be sent will be 
limited to about three hundred, and every good 
drawing will keep out a bad one. The exhibi- 
tion in Boston was visited by 21,000 people in 
three weeks, and in New York the number will 
probably be greater. 

Drawings will be received up to Wednesday, 
September 15th, by Mr. J. Bourlet, 17, Nassau 
Street, W., from whom copies of the regulations 
can be obtained. Henry Biacksurn, 

Hon. Sec. to the American Exhibitions. 





THE HIERON OF EPIDAURUS. 


Tue following account of the excavations at 
Epidaurus may be taken as supplementing the 
account already given in our columns by M. 
Lambros :— 


“The lovely vale is reached by a 34 hours’ drive 
and an hour’s walk from Nauplia. The road lies at 
first through corn-fields, but these soon give place 
to the wild fragrant thyme that spreads over the 
pretty undulating country ; in the spring-time the 
green is relieved by a bright yellow furze; here and 
there a bit of land is reclaimed, on which thrives 
the fresh green barley or grows the little vine amid 
the olive trees; here the pear tree blossoms, and 
cool streams fall in tiny waterfalls down miniature 
ravines. It is through this country that the little 
village of Ligurio is reached, and with it the end of 
the drive, for beyond this the road is only passable 
on foot. A few minutes’ walk brings one in sight of 
a white construction against the rock in the distance, 
which one would at once pronounce to be the wall 
of a railway tunnel were one not aware that this fair 
country is not yet traversed throughout its breadth 
and length by railways; but near it is the little 
wooden hut of the keeper, so familiar to the tra- 
veller in Greece, and on lessening the distance one’s 
suppositions are verified—it is the renowned theatre 
that gleams in the sun. The sacred alsos is 
situated at the upper end of a valley, where it is 
terminated by a semicircle of hills, and, indeed, it 
appears entirely surrounded by hills, the distant ones 
seeming to close the entrance, so that one fully real- 
izes what Pausanias had seen when he wrote: rd 
6& iepdv adoog Tov '"AckAnmWwv TEpiixovoty Opn 
mavraxober. 

“ A mass of ruins now covers the grove which not 
long ago was mostly overgrown with shrubs and 
grass, for the late excavations have revealed the 
Ionic stoa, the temple to Artemis, part of the 
Roman baths, various evedre, the altar to Aiscula- 
pius, more of the Temple of A’sculapius, and two 
unidentified Romano- Hellenic buildings. 

“The theatre requires no comment, being already 
one of the best-known antiquities of Greece. It may 
be remarked, though, that it is difficult to see how 
there could have been two rows of seats of honour 
on the diazoma. There hardly seems to be room 
for one above the upright slabs that border the 
diazoma on its upper edge. Another reason also that 
might be urged against the probability of there 
having been a second row is that it would have been 
at so great a height as to be unsuitable for seats of 
honour—indeed, the first row is already at a great 
height for such seats, being, as it is, above the thirty- 
two seats that are below the diazoma. To give an 
idea of how well sound carried in the theatres of 
antiquity it may be mentioned that standing on the 
top seats, that are at a distance of more than 177 ft. 
and a height of about 69 ft. above the orchestra, one 
could hear distinctly the words of a song sung by a 
man with moderate voice. 

“The Tholos is equally famous. As to its nature, 
however, there still exist various opinions, so that 
remark on it is not wholly superfluous. This laby- 
rinthic construction, consisting of walls laid in six 
concentric circles, the outer ones of which were 
adorned with columns, was first supposed to have 
been a kind of reservoir, or well. This supposition, 
however, was refuted by the fact that there were 
no traces of water, and that the walls are built of 

Poros stone. Again, some have held it to have been 
an Odeion, whilst others have set it down as a Pru- 





taneion; the most plausible conjecture, however, 
seems to be that it served in some way the mysteries 
connected with the ceremonies that took place here, 
and, indeed, one needs but tolook on it to pronounce 
it at once as the seat of the oracle. The hole within 
the innermost of the walls and the underground 
passage therewith connected both lend themselves 
to the idea we form of the Pythian priestess, who 
was inspired by the vapours that rose from below ; 
whereas the difficulty of entrance to the interior, as 
the openings in the walls do not coincide, is another 
argument for the mysterious nature of the building 
in question. With all these accessories we spon- 
taneously picture to ourselves the priestess seated 
on a tripod,and the afflicted, in awe and piety, stand- 
ing without, awaiting the prediction of their fate 
from the mouth of inspiration. The Archeological 
Newspaper, containing the reports of the Greek 
Archeological Society, writes with regard to this 
interesting building : ‘ In Athens there existed near 
the Senate-house a building called a Tholos, ia which 
statues were dedicated and sacrifices were performed 
by the prutanies. It was some such purpose as this, 
probably, that the building in question served, viz., 
sacrifices may have been performed in it, and, more- 
over, such that had some mystic relation with the 
worship of Aisculapius in the Hieron; and, indeed, 
it was probably some such purpose as this that 
was served also by the labyrinthic underground pas- 
sage.’ The chief building of the grove. as is well 
known, is the Temple of Asculapius, the god of 
healing. This temple is not only distinguished from 
the majority of temples of the Doric peripteros 
order by having no opisthodomos, and consequently 
a lesser number of columns in the long sides; but 
another remarkable feature about it is that before 
the pronaos between it and the marble platform that 
leads up to the temple there isa row of six blocks of 
marble at a distance of from 3 to 4 feet apart, and 
about one foot high, forming small parallelogrammic 
divisions. It does not seem to be known what pur- 
pose this part of the building served, and it seems 
improbable that they were dwellings of the priests, 
as one conjecture would apparently surmise. Of the 
temple of Artemis only the foundations remain. 
To the north of the large temple remain still the 
75 métres of stylobate, on which rested the long 
Ionic stoa, as well as the steps which led from the 
single to the double row of columns that composed 
it. The altar of A’sculapius is to the south of the 
temple, a platform of about 24 feet square, con- 
structed with large rectangular stones. With regard 
to these, however, as well as the other minor ruins, 
those who wish to form an accurate idea of the 
alsos as it appeared in its prime have but to refer 
to the very clear and detailed report published by 
the Greek Archeological Society. The visitor to 
the Hieron is struck by one feature that is visible 
in all its buildings, viz.,a large marble pavement 
serving by means of its inclined plane asan entrance 
instead of steps; this feature is seen again at 
Olympia, and has been met with in other excava- 
tions within the last ten years. 

“The museum, that is in a little shed on the spot, 
contains many objects of interest, amongst which 
especially worthy of notice are the headless statue 
of a Hygieia, that possibly came from the hands of 
Polycleitus ; a large slab with the interesting inscrip- 


tion that records the names of the workmen, the | 


prices, the materials, &c., of the Temple of Aiscu- 
Japius; and the various inscriptions recording in- 
dividual cures that were written on votive tablets. 

“Tt may be observed that there were three different 
materials employed for the buildings of the Hieron, 
viz., Corinthian stone and the native stone, both of 
which were used extensively, and Pentelic marble 
for the decorative portions. 

“A part of the Roman baths has been laid bare 
in the shape of a marble-paved entrance and several 
walls ; but it is probable that the whole further end 
of the grove was occupied by these baths, on which 
point we look to further excavations, probably soon 
to be undertaken, for enlightenment. 

“ Mary C. DAwes, M.A.” 





SALE, 


Messrs. Curist1z, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 7th and 10th inst. the following, being the 
final portions of the Blenheim Collection. Pic- 
tures: Carlo Dolci, The Adoration of the Magi, 
9871.; La Madonna colle Stelle, 6,930/. Raphael 
(School of), The Holy Family, known as ‘ La 
a Jardiniére ’ (the original is in the Louvre), 
1001. 
cattle, 1471.; A Landscape, with cattle under 
an archway, and A Landscape, with a peasant 
driving cattle, 1361. Saraceno, The Death of 
the Virgin, 1571. Miniatures : Henry Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, 661. Lord Lauder- 
dale, oval, with profusion of light red-brown 


M. Ricci, A Landscape, with figures and | 


ss 
hair, 661. Portrait of a Gentleman; painted 

J. Hoskins, 991. Winged Victory in a Quadrigs 
or Chariot of Four Horses, driving to the Right 
onyx cameo, 110/. 








fine-AGrt Gossiy, 


Tue refusal of the Royal Academiciang to 
reduce the number of pictures which each mem. 
ber is at liberty to send to the annual exhibj. 
tion has led three painters of reputation to isgyg 
a manifesto pointing out that now is the time 
to set up a new body, which, by an odd migugg 
of terms, they propose to style “ National.” ] 
may be called national, but it cannot be national 
unless it be endowed and managed by the nation, 
What chance exists of a public endowment bei 
granted to painters, sculptors, and architects 
which is refused to authors, actors, and musicians 
we need not be at the trouble to point out. Of new 
societies of painters there are more than enough, 
more than can thrive ; one, if not more, of the 
older societies is practically bankrupt, and has 
long been in desperate straits. That the principle 
of something like universal suffrage is good for 
artistic societies is disproved by past history and 
modern experience, and yet the complainants 
desire a sort of plébiscite of painters to elect ao. 
cepting and hanging committees for an annual 
exhibition, which is to extinguish Burlington 
Gardens and abolish the wicked R.A.s. The first 
art exhibition in this country was promoted by 
painters under the patronage of the Society of 
Arts; they quarrelled before the second was 
opened, and divided into two bodies, who con- 
tinued at variance so long as both existed, 
The mode of voting and management in both 
was analogous to that which Mr. Clausen and 
his friends desire; everything was (apparently) 
managed in open popular council, where every- 
body was as good as anybody else. In the course 
of a few years the capable men, whose works 
really attracted the public and brought in the 
funds, were so disgusted that they secured royal 
aid and formed the present Academy, which, 
having defied the assaults of the discontented for 
more than six-score years, has from time to time 
reformed itself. The Paris Salon, now under 
popular management, neither vindicates the posi- 
tion of the arts, promotes noble art, nor secures 
the fullest representation of design as it exists 
in France. What Mr. Clausen and his friends 
really desire is that a limit should be set to the 
privileges of others. That limitation should be 
| set to the numbers of pictures in order that 
artists of any grade may find room in a gallery 
which costs neither them nor the nation a penny 
is much less reasonable than to urge that 
| the standard of fitness for the gratuitous 
| exhibition of works of art should be raised 
all along the line. Declare that nothing 
but tolerably good pictures shall find room, 
and only excellence, technical and intellectual, 
be attended to, and there will be plenty of 
room in galleries which are at least one-third 
too large. Apart from this, and things being 
as they are, we cannot doubt that the wiser 
party in the Academy will check the abuse of 
| its privileges by individuals ; but it is a fact that, 
| so far from the R. A.s as a body occupying space 
| to the exclusion of their capable guests, the 
| members are very far indeed from doing any- 
| thing of the sort. 


| An ‘Inventory of the Church Plate of 
| Leicestershire’ is being prepared by the Rev. 
| Andrew Trollope, Rector of Edith Weston 
This work, which it is proposed to publish by 
subscription, will be illustrated by woodcuts 
| and photo-lithographs from drawings made spe 
cially for the book. Of the more interesting 
_ vessels a certain number of larger-sized illustr« 
| tions will be given. In all more than two 
| hundred pieces of plate, drawn to scale, will be 
portrayed by either one process or the other. 


Tue observations that we made last week 02 
| the works in progress in the church of Stratford- 
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=— ov Avon, and in illustration of the dangers that | on the general at least, is merely chaotic. | one is introduced in a biographical note, 
| by & ysually attend so-called ‘‘restorations,” have | There is no good and complete history of | which tells us as much as is generally known 
riga J prought us a letter from a correspondent calling | the Opéra, and even in France its beginnings | of the person to whom it is devoted, and 
ght, B sttention to ny ae act ys! ns = are ill known, and its function, magnificent | supplements the information with a complete 
oe me Ae i Sank, Wide ennm aia - - a were agent can. 0 of _ ae in ote or — in which 
vioval of the interesting remains of the chapel | Stood. French enthusiasm has exhauste e or she was fortunate enough to appear. 
dedicated to Thomas & Becket, which are thus itself on the house of Moliére, and has left | From these it is evident that the artists of 
5 to | described by Wheler in 1806: ‘The ascent to the reputation of the theatre of Lully and of | the Académie, if they indulged (as they did) 
1m. | the altar is now remaining, and in the south Gluck to take care of itself. And yet in| in the use of the worst language in the 
hibj, | wall are three empty niches, spirally canopied | the annals of music—dramatic music—and | world, and were given (as they were) to 
issue | and ornamented with perforated carved work, | the dance there is no more illustrious scene | amusements the reverse of decent, were the 
time § which, when perfect, must have had an elegant | and no more notable achievement. Here it | hardest workers imaginable. Sophie Ar- 
suse | sppearance.’” — Our correspondent further in- | Yas that Lully—after suppressing Perrin | nould, the gayest and freest of all great 
"J | forms us that “a considerable number of the | 514 the Abbé Cambert, cancelling the | singers, was onl ima d hen sh 
discarded relics of this chapel came some years ’ my | “4 a oS oy So ee ee eee 
smal Fe into the possession of a well-known Shak- | letters patent accorded them by Louis XIV., | had time; but she sang in some thirty parts, 
+ speareall critic, and were presented by him to and appropriating the monopoly they had | among them Gluck’s Iphigénieand Eurydice, 
re the then vicar ; but although they are still, or | invented and created—founded the French | Lully’s Proserpine and Ariane, and Rameau’s 
cians | were at least recently, preserved in the church- | school of opera, and for a hundred years held | Télaire. Chassé-de-Chinais, a great artist 
‘new § yard, their interesting character appears to have | sway, by his art in life and by his example | and a consummate coxcomb, is credited with 
ugh, entirely escaped notice. } in death, as the most famous master of | the performance of over a hundred and 
f the | Tae Congress of the Royal Archeological | dramatic music the world had seen. Here | thirty parts; Cochereau (the “cher Coche- 
| he — at a ms Nett ng Rameau, to some the greatest and most | reau’”’ of Mdlle. d’Orléans, afterwards Abbess 
—. 2 = oe original musician of France, produced a set | of Chelles) with that of over eighty; Jél- 
d for } Nation regarding the American School at Athens, | o¢ masterpieces which have life in them yet, | yotte with that of close upon a hundred 
yand § Mr. Stillman advocating the appointment of Mr. ad letely justified the i ; d aie ai ‘d h 
nants | Sterrett as permanent director of the school, | 224 comp etely justified the innovations, or- | and twenty ; while Guimard is said to have 
ct ac. | Prof. Goodwin in a measure defending the pre- | Chestral and lyrical, which have made his | appeared in over eighty ballets, many of 
anual | sent system of an annual change of directors. | name illustrious. It was on this stage that | them revived, not once, but half a dozen 
ngton It cannot be said that the American School has Gluck won in the eyes of Europe the vic- | times; and the list of characters danced by 
3 first hitherto been particularly successful ; and this | toriesof ‘ Alceste,’ of ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride,’ | Camargo between 1726 and 1751 is long 
ed by ve think has been partly owing to the short stay | of ‘Armide’ and ‘Orphée’; and it was | enough to fill some five octavo pages in M. 
aty of fof each director, partly to the students sent out | here that Spontini revealed himself as the | Campardon’s book. Thus much being set 
1 was f being in many cases insufficiently err to | musician of ‘Fernand Cortez’ and‘ LaVestale,’ | down to their credit, it must be added, on 
: on 4 cee tg a moet Py geno Me ange and that Cherubini attained to his greatest | the other side, that they appear to have 
ret ~ i. Vikely to make his name as an | Leight in opera as the composer of ‘ Médée.’ | been a singularly ill-conducted and un- 
1 and archeologist. When the British School starts, | Names like these were of themselves enough | seemly company. Assault and battery, 
ently) § might not it and the American work under a to make a theatre illustrious ; the achieve- black - mailing, foul language, swindling, 
avery- © common director—say Mr. Sterrett ? ment in dramatic music which they re- | ‘shooting the moon,” disorderly conduct, 
_ present is among the most glorious and | evil a lying and a. 
works enduring in modern art. As for the lesser | in affairs of this sort they appear as to the 
in the apulocvt glories of the dance, for these the Opéra} manner born. Now they are the accusers, 
royal ia ; . | has been pre-eminent almost from the first. | and “ pull up” their neighbours for scrawl- 
= LAcadémie Royale = ee, adi = It owes its origin to Lully; and as Lully | ing unquotable insults on their walls, or 
my eed huitiéeme Stécle. A “ener ak its ne was the greatest composer of dance music | their landlords for declining to allow them 
under @ OUverts aux Arc poe ationales. +a) of his epoch, and as, moreover, that epoch | to receive the company of their choice, 
epoi- f PmileCampardon. 2 vols. (Paris, Berger-| was more devoutly addicted to the dance | or their lovers for beating and robbing 
ecures @ Levrault; London, Nutt.) than any other in modern history, it is only | them, or their lackeys for the use of pic- 
exists § Wir these two handsome volumes M. Cam- | natural that Lully should have established | turesque expressions of description. Now 
riends § pardon completes his novel and useful series | the tradition we know—a tradition which, | they are the accused, and it is they who 
to the § of publications devoted to the history of the | first personified in Pécourt and Mdlle. La| have to appear before the guardians of 
= French stage as it existed before the Revolu- | Fontaine, came in due course to be illus- | order for refusing to pay their rent, or ob- 
allay “ee In i bpm gt he gave = all the at .* ~ practice . Poe some and ag goods on false ne eee or — 
ocuments he could find having reference to | Vestris, o amargo and Guimard, of | ing their servants, or abusing the confidnece 
en the Théatre Frangais (Atheneum, No. 2704). | Gardel and Dasbereel and Allard, and, of their protectors. They were as often 
tuitou § lhis was published by Champion, and, like | after culminating in the art of Taglioni and | notorious as illustrious. Poets sang them 
raised § the author’s ‘ Nouvelles Piéces sur Moliére’ | Carlotta Grisi, has existed in a feeble sort | on the one hand; and on the other were 
othing f (Berger - Levrault), is theoretically uncon- | of way down to our own time, and was | the commissaire and his exempts. The case 
room, # nected with the present series, though it | strong enough, not many years ago, to | of the illustrious Mdlle. de Maupin is typical. 
— is practically one of its most important | ensure the absolute damnation of Wagner’s | M. Campardon quotes but a single document 
me Be wmbers. It had been preceded by the two | ‘Tannhiiuser’: that magnum opus (it is| in connexion with this famous artist, and 
being volumes, uniform with the present, of ‘Les | said) having been consigned to perdition | that is the sworn deposition of Marguerite 
, wiser @pectacles de la Foire’; it was followed by | not more by reason of its incomprehen- | Fouré, her cook—or rather cook to a certain 
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the two volumes of ‘ Les Comédiens du Roi 
de la Troupe Italienne’ (Atheneum, No. 
403); and to this contribution to our know- 
kdge of the commedia dell’ arte in France 
ud the beginnings of the Opéra Comique 
ucceed in their turn these volumes on the 
of #0péra. + Concerning the patent theatres 
there is, it is assumed, not much more to 
te discovered. M. Campardon has oaly 
write the history of Lully’s foundation 
complete his work. 

He would have done well to preface the 
fesent collection with such an introduction 
we find at the head of ‘ Les Comédiens du 
Roi de la Troupe Italienne.’ His arrange- 
» ("ent is not chronological, but alphabetical, 
ind lacking this important feature, its effect, 


of 





by 


two 









sibility as music than because its ballet was 
contained, not in the third act, where every- 
body expected to find it, but in the first—a 
place where no well-directed ballerina ever 
came, nor had come since the making of the 
world. It is a pity, as we have said, that 
of this, and much more of like importance, 
M. Campardon elects to say no word. A 
sketch, however brief, of the story of the 
Opéra would have given his work an in- 
terest and a completeness which would have 
helped it greatly with the general public, 
and would, moreover, have by no means 
diminished its attractions in the eyes of 
specialists themselves. 

M. Campardon, as we have noted, 
arranges his subjects alphabetically. Each 





Sieur Langlois, ‘‘ bourgeois de Paris.” From 
this it appears that, at half-past nine on the 
evening of the 6th of September, 1700, the 
commissaire Jean Regnault was called into 
a house in the Rue Traversiére, in the 
kitchen of which he found Marguerite Fouré 
‘‘ blessée et saignant de la téte au-dessus de 
l’oeil droit, ses coiffures de toile blanche 
garnies de dentelles déchirées en morgeaux, 
son habit d’étoffe grise marqué de sang.” 
This, it appeared, was the work of “la 
nommée Maupin,” her sister, and their two 
lackeys. Mdlle. Maupin, it turned out, had 
come down into the kitchen and demanded 
supper. This the Sieur Langlois had refused 
to provide, giving her to understand that, 
‘‘le marché fait entre eux ayant cessé,” he, 
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Langlois, ‘n’étoit plus obligé 4 lui donner 
a manger.” Upon this the Maupin, ‘‘ vio- 
lente et emportée de colére,”’ had seized upon 
a shoulder of mutton which the plaintiff was 
in act to withdraw from the spit, and there- 
with had aimed a mighty blow at Langlois, 
but had only smitten the kitchen door. 
Abandoning the mutton, the diva had in- 
stantly taken out the great key of the 
kitchen door, and proceeded to break the 
cee we pate. Not content with this, she 

ad flown upon the unhappy cook, laid her 
full length on the floor, and, assisted by 
her sister and her lackeys, beaten her, 
kicked her, and torn her cap and her gown. 
How this disreputable fight was ended M. 
Campardon does not tell. But in this wise 
it is that the ideal of ‘the divine Théo”’ is 
revealed to us after the sleep of centuries; 
in this wise it was that in the flesh the 
heroine of what has been called ‘‘ the School- 
boys’ Bible”? was wont to behave. As we 
have said, she was not singular in her be- 
haviour. As artists the ‘‘ subjects” of the 
Académie de Musique were certainly admir- 
able; as individuals they were not less cer- 
tainly as turbulent and unmannerly as can 
well be imagined. 

The task of governing such a crowd of 
vanities and vapours was, as may be sup- 
posed, a task of uncommon difficulty. The 
‘‘ genus irritabile’’ of Horace is by no means 
the only one in existence. On the contrary, 
the race of actors, dancers, and singers is 
infinitely larger than the race of poets, and 
has from the first developed a capacity of 
irritability a thousandfold stronger and 
keener. ‘To prove it, if proof were wanting, 
here is a memorandum—too long for analysis 
in this place—addressed by Antoine Dau- 
vergne to M. de La Ferté, Intendant des 
Menus-Plaisirs. In readingit one isreminded 
of Murger’s Rodolphe and his preference for 
the business of taming lions to that of the 
debtor compelled to fabricate excuses for his 
creditors. Here, too, addressed to the same 
illustrious personage, is the complaint of the 
magnificent Noverre. That great artist had, 
‘** as every schoolboy knows,”’ been dancing- 
master to Marie Antoinette. Married to 
Louis XVI., the young queen did not forget 
Noverre. On the retirement of Vestris she 
made him ballet-master at the Académie, 
with a yearly salary of 12,000 livres, and 
that over the heads of Gardel and the re- 
nowned Dauberval. This appointment (1776) 
created a tempest of excitement unparalleled 
in the history of the Académie. Gardel and 
Dauberval, albeit the worst friends in the 
world, united against the common enemy ; 
there was a time of plot and counter- 
plot, a time of terror, wrath, and desola- 
tion; Dauberval was well-nigh being ex- 
pelled ; and in 1780 Noverre explained his 
position in an historical document of the 
utmost solemnity and importance. His 
exordium has a mingled flavour of Bossuet 
and the renowned Alcide de Mirobolant. 
‘‘Aprés avoir passé trente ans,” he says, 
‘* 4 tirer des ténébres de l’ignorance un art 
enseveli dans les tombeaux d’Athénes et de 
Rome ; aprés avoir tracé a cet art des régles 
que les anciens ne nous ont pas transmises ; 
aprés avoir donné encore plus d’exemples 
que de principes; apres avoir parcouru les 
plus brillantes cours de l'Europe, ou, il m’est 
permis de le dire, je me suis acquis une 
célébrité que lenvie méme n’a pas osé de 





me disputer ; enfin, aprés avoir,”—and so on, 
and soon! The report is all like this, is all 
in Ercles’s vein. Noverre is a dancer, and his 
enemies are Gardel, Mdlle. Guimard, and 
the detested Dauberval ; and against them 
he quotes Horace and Sixtus V., as becomes 
a master ‘‘dont les ouvrages ont produit 
dans la danse une révolution aussi marquée 
et plus étendue que celle que M. Gluck a 
produite dans la musique.” But there can 
be no doubt that he suffered, and suffered 
deeply. It is all exceedingly comic, but it 
has its tragic side. Noverre’s antagonists 
were the ‘‘subjects” of the Académie de 
Musique, and that is enough to dignify his 
sorrows. He is ridiculous, but he is terribly 
in earnest, and who shall say that he is not 
respectable? We have read Thackeray on 
Alcide de Mirobolant. One would like to 
read the fiery Alcide on Thackeray. 








NEW SONGS. 

Tr is difficult to imagine that the demand for 
new vocal music of the ballad type can be at all 
in proportion to the supply. The probability 
is that considerably more than half the quantity 
issued falls still-born from the press; but com- 
posers will nevertheless continue to write, asa 
song that becomes really popular is a very valu- 
able property, though its musical merits may 
be, and often are, of the smallest. At the 
present moment we have a pile of more than 
two hundred songs waiting for notice, and as 
a matter of course we can only mention the 
most deserving, it being understood that we 
name those which happen to be good of their 
kind, taking their publishers’ names in alpha- 
betical order. 

Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. send a consider- 
able number, of which the most commend- 
able are Out of the Mist, by Henri Logé, 
an extremely expressive love song with some- 
what melancholy words ; Guiding Light, by John 
Henry, a vigorous song for contralto or baritone 
with quasi-religious words; The Great Master, 
a declamatory and almost dramatic prayer, by 
Odoardo Barri ; Roguish Tim, by J. E. Webster, 
a really fresh and lively Irish ditty, with 
humorous words; and Well-a-day, by Percy 
Jackman, a simple but piquant little song, rather 
quaint in character.— Why must we say Good-bye? 
by Edith Cooke (Cramer & Co.), is a rather 
favourable example of the tragic style of love 
song much in vogue at present ; and the same 
remark will apply to Afterwards, by John W. 
Mullen. — From the publications of Messrs. 
Enoch & Sons we select Give me thy Love, an 
expressive prayer addressed to the Virgin, by 
Milton Wellings; Relics, a pretty song with 
dismal words, and The Vision Beautiful, a still 
more effective sacred song, by Cotsford Dick ; 
Three Wishes, an elegantly written ballad by 
Ciro Pinsuti, with words above the average in 
respect of sense ; and Your Story and Mine, a 
pleasing sentimental ballad by Lady Arthur 
Hill, spoiled, however, by a vulgar waltz refrain. 
—Far superior to these, however, are four songs 
by Edith Bracken (Forsyth Brothers). Their 
titles are Eldorado, A Memory, One Word, and 
O yet me trust, the first being suitable for bari- 
tone and the others for any description of voice. 
Miss Bracken not only possesses a vein of grace- 
ful fancy, but she writes like an accomplished 
musician, and her songs are among the best we 
have met with for a long time. She also evinces 
discrimination in her choice of words. Her duet 
Fair Daffodils is a thoughtful and appropriate 
setting of Herrick’s verses, but scarcely so effec- 
tive as the songs. 








NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
August 9, 1886, 
YESTERDAY afternoon was inaugurated the 
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of the immortal Bellini. It stands in the Via 
Constantinopoli and faces the College of g 
Pietro a Majella, where the “‘ divine ” compoge 
was educated. Another statue was erected 
him many years ago in his birthplace Catania 
Such memorials of his genius were scareg} 
needed in a country where one constantly hears 
snatches of his beautiful airs sung by the casual 
pedestrian. The ceremony was celebrated }; 
all classes of his admirers, for all are admirers 
of Bellini. About 5 o'clock the pupils of the 
college assembled in their little theatre ang 
executed some pieces selected from the operas 
of the never-to-be-forgotten maestro, as also 4 
‘ Pensiero-sinfonico,’ written expressly for the 
occasion by the Director of the College. Late 
in the evening, by invitation of the Commend. 
tore Florimo, the representatives of the Com. 
memorative Commission, the Prefect, the Syndic 
and the Provincial Council entered the piazza, : 

The curtain which concealed the statue wa 
withdrawn by one of the younger pupils of the 
college, when it was presented to the muni. 
cipality by the Commendatore Florimo. Crowns 
and garlands were sent by the Neapolitans in 
great abundance to decorate this artistic fét, 
The Strada Constantinopoli was illuminated 
a gala with gas, and the statue of the maestro 
was resplendent with electric light. 

It is at this time that news reaches us of the 
death of another great genius, Franz Liszt, 
Many years have passed since I heard the first 
public performance of ‘Les Béatitudes’ of Liszt 
in Rome. On many occasions I had the privi- 
lege of meeting the great master in private @ongue on : 
society. He rarely gratified those present with fitive season 
any performance, and on one occasion our Mijur throug 
hostess, a highly accomplished musician, begged hus been su 
me not to ask him to play: “‘ If he is not asked Filly, and ¢ 
perhaps he will sit down in the course of hprise a com 
the evening,” and so he did. Having been a fhurpose of | 
collector of autographs of distinguished persons Mand the est 
for many years, I ventured to request Liszt to fing of lyric 
give me his. On the following morning I wafimight be 
gratified by receiving from him a copy of somefkountry. 
pieces of ‘Les Béatitudes’ signed by himself. 

I need not say how much it is prized. H. W. 
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Musical Gossip, 


Messrs. H. Grevet & Co. have in the press 
an English translation, by Mr. J. E. Matthey, 


About the 7 
William 


of Pougin’s ‘ Verdi: Histoire Anecdotique defPlz. Arcrt 
sa Vie et de ses (Euvres,’ which was reviewed Are worthy 
in the Atheneum of July 24th. barily best: 
M. Sart-Sains is composing an opera forfimilar clas 
the Paris Opéra Comique. It is to be entitled many la 
‘ Proserpine,’ but the period is that of the Italiani outside 
Renaissance. ritic, and a 
Tue electric light is shortly to replace gas itfipon the dre 
the Paris Grand Opéra. Over 6,000 incandescentiy somo resp 
lamps will be used. edge of co 
Mapame Parr will commence her Americatihisds to foy 
concert tour at New York on November 16th&, ..:) tage 
She will appear at a farewell concert at the Albert this iud 
Hall in October. i disturbs 
One of the leading novelties to be produced ; a 
by the German Opera Company in New York fa 9 
next season will be Goldmark’s ‘Merlin, of famili: 
which the company has secured the right of f t the pal 
performance. te to him ¢ 
Wacner’s ‘ Ring des Nibelungen’ will be perge™t confro 
formed at Munich on the 23rd, 25th, 27th, andgfoe” Mun 
29th inst., and again on September 13th, 16hgpuket Theg 
17th, and 19th. Peare, whic 
Weser’s early and little known opera ‘Sy the publi 
vana’ has lately been revived at Dresden fly fixed 
other German cities with striking success. tics, repre: 
A NEw symphony by Rubinstein will be pr#tomplishm 
duced during the forthcoming season of Gewand her, “ ha 
haus concerts at Leipzig. BP! Chippen 
Oxz of the most recent Schubertian discover!ittion of | 
of Herr Max Friedlinder is said to be 4 qU™"Balled ing, 
for two tenors and three basses, being a setting ormance 


Goethe’s “‘ Sehnsucht” from ‘ Wilhelm Meister 
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; me this is a different version from that 
+ Wey published. Schubert was fond of setting 
poser the same verses again and again. 
do | Bsnisoz's opera ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ will 
ania, portly be heard at the Paris Opéra Comique 
reely [4nd also at Munich. 


hears Tur Berlin Philharmonic Society has just 
— adopted the Paris diapason normal. 
opted the p 


ml A new Hoftheater will be opened at Schwerin 
f the Jon the 2lst prox. with a performance of Gluck’s 
- and &| ‘Iphigénie en Tauride.’ The building contains 

s large concert-room, which will be inaugurated 


bn on the 23rd with Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, 
ke. 


r the 
Later | ‘Tae M1xapo’ has obtained great success in 
1enda F perlin and Hamburg, and will shortly be heard 
Com. | in Leipzig. 

A MEMORIAL tablet is to be placed on the 


yndic, 
Azz. Ds ouse in which Meyerbeer lived in Berlin, No. 6, 
Pariser-platz. 


ue Was 

of the 

muni- § Taz Swiss papers record the death of Fried- 

Yrowns Frich Haas, the builder of the famous organ in 
the Stiftskirche, often misnamed the Cathedral, 

of Lucerne. 


ans in 
ic fete, 
uinated ARRANGEMENTS have been made for translat- 
necsie ing into English the libretto of Herr Friedrich 
luxe’s opera ‘Der Schmied von Ruhla,’ with a 
Liszt, view to its being produced on the operatic stage 
he firs: 2 this country. 


of Liszt # Tax most determined efforts are being made 
e privi- Jin America to establish opera in the native 
private #tongue on a thoroughly firm basis. The tenta- 
nt with Mire season in New York, with the subsequent 
on our Mur through the principal towns in the States, 
been successful artistically as well as finan- 
ially, and to further the interests of the enter- 
rise a company has been formed for the double 
urpose of providing capital for the performances 
d the establishment of schools for the train- 
ing of lyric artists. Here is an example that 
wht be followed with advantage in this 
country. 
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bout the Theatre: Essays and Studies. 
William Archer. (Fisher Unwin.) 


fz. AncHER’s essays “about the theatre” 
ae worthy of more attention than is ordi- 
urily bestowed upon modern works of a 
inilar class. A close student of the drama 
a many languages, including some which 
re outside ordinary knowledge, an impartial 
fitic, and a keen analyst, Mr. Archer passes 
pon the drama in England a verdict which is 
some respects that of a foreigner. In know- 
uge of contemporary drama Mr. Archer 
ids to few. Unlike most of those who write 
isimilar subjects, he writes from without, 
nd his judgment is clouded by no pry, udices 
ai disturbed by no interests. Wat, per- 
ups, is the freshest thing in his work to 
ise familiar with stage annals is the fact 
it the palmy days of acting, though past, 
keto him close at hand. The modern actor 
lot confronted with ‘‘ Jack ” Bannister or 
oe” Munden. Performances at the Hay- 
ket Theatre a score years ago of Shak- 
pare, which inspired no great enthusiasm 
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pera ‘Sy the public of the day and are not very 
esden amily fixed in the memories of surviving 
cess. rics, represent to him the highest histrionic 
ill be promomplishment. ‘‘ Whoever,” says Mr. 
f GewanlEinher, “has seen Compton as Touchstone 

_P' Chippendale as Adam, has seen the per- 
discover#@tion of Shakspearean comedy, almost 
. ph led, indeed, by the same two actors’ 


" posew tormance of the Gravedigger and Polo- 













nius, which must be remembered by many 
London playgoers.”” Apropos of a recent 
revival of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ at 
the Lyceum, Mr. Archer speaks of the 
quarrel of Leonato and Antonio with Don 
Pedro and Claudio, into which “ Mr. Howe, 
last remnant of the old Haymarket, managed, 
by his admirable performance of Antonio, 
to breathe a spark of the genuine Shak- 
spearean spirit.” 

Very far indeed are we from saying that 
this criticism is not just. Assuming it to be 
so, Mr. Archer’s vindication of the modern 
stage is, unconsciously it may be assumed, 
more thorough than that of any other writer. 
When Compton played Touchstone he was 
acknowledged as the best, perhaps the only, 
representative of the Shakspearean clown, 
and Mr. Chippendale won a grudging re- 
cognition as Adam. Before Compton stood, 
however, Fawcett, who was to him as he is 
to his successors, and who in turn was pre- 
ceded by Bannister and a series of actors 
back to Chapman, the first recorded Touch- 
stone, since from ‘Love in a Forest,’ the 
adaptation of ‘As You Like It’ which first 
found favour after the Restoration, the cha- 
racter of Touchstone disappears. It is per- 
missible for one with tolerably distant 
reminiscences on the strength of Mr. 
Archer’s decisions to grow wildly heretical 
on the whole question of histrionic decadence. 
Compton’s dry and strongly marked style 
fitted him specially for Shakspearean clowns. 
Mr. Chippendale, however, was not at his 
best in Adam, except, perhaps, towards the 
end of his London career ; and if the falling 
off between him and his predecessor was 
not greater than that between his successor 
and himself, the theory of continuous decline 
may be dismissed. 

Of the contents of Mr. Archer’s book the 
opening essay is the most important. In 
this, the title of which is ‘Are We Advan- 
cing?’ Mr. Archer takes a survey of the 
productions of the last four years. During 
that period the theatre has, as is patent, 
increased enormously in vogue. The proofs 
of this are too numerous and too accessible 
to need mention. It has even yet, however, 
obtained, Mr. Archer opines, no such hold on 
the public as it possesses in France. The 
list of dramatists, from Mr. Albery to Mr. 
Wills—they are arranged in alphabetical 
order—is longer than might have been ex- 
pected. Mr. Archer’s net is, however, small 
in its meshes, and captures not only some of 
those whose share in collaboration is difficult 
to define, but adapters who are credited with 
no original work. The criticisms upon the 
plays, and the conditions, social as well as 
literary, to which they owe in part their 
character, are just and shrewd, and are 
well expressed. The result of his survey, 
drametically at least, since the histrionic 
aspects of the theatre are in this essay only 
incidentally mentioned, is that ‘‘we are 
advancing,’ a conclusion which is at least 
pleasant to hear. 

In dealing with the censorship Mr. Archer 
is in part historical. He is naturally op- 
posed to a system which leaves “the pro- 
perty and, to a certain extent, the reputation 
of an industrious class of literary workers 
eocees at the mercy of a secret tribunal con- 
sisting of from one to three court officials, 
who at one stroke of the pen can annul the 
labour of months or years, giving no reason 





and allowing no appeal.” Some of the illus- 
trations supplied concerning the action in 
England of the censure are not the best 
obtainable, but the conclusion reached is 
right. In the ‘ Ethics of Theatrical Criti- 
cism’ a subject of no very general interest, 
in regard to which, in the outside world, 
blank ignorance prevails, is treated plea- 
santly and wisely. To the use of words 
from the French for which, as in the case 
of jeune premier or ingénue, we have no 
equivalent, or which, as in that of rdle and 
soubrette, are convenient, Mr. Archer is 
indulgent, and he even suggests the adop- 
tion of such words as plastik and mimik in 
their German signification. Among the 
remaining contents an estimate of Victor 
Hugo as a dramatist is not wholly in keep- 
ing with its surroundings, and is likely to 
provoke some controversy. 

‘About the Theatre’ is eminently readable. 
It shows Mr. Archer to be a judicious and 
a competent critic. It is often convincing, 
and it interests where it fails to convince. 








THE WEEK. 


STRAND.—‘ Garrick,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. By W 
Muskerry. 

Opéra Comique.—‘ Bachelors,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
From the German of Benedix, by Robert Buchanan and 
Hermann Vezin.—‘ Doctor Davy,’ a Comedy in One Act. 


Tue provision hitherto made for the slack 
season in London is far from satisfactory. 
Few of the companies which hold temporary 
possession of theatres ordinarily associated 
with other managements are adequate, and 
in one or two cases the shortcoming is fla- 
grant. A revival at the Strand, by what is 
known as the Compton Comedy Company, of 
‘ Garrick,’ one of numerous adaptations from 
the French or the German of pieces of which 
that actor is the hero, is not creditable to the 
management by which it is put forward. 
The two principal characters, Garrick and 
his fair worshipper, are entrusted to actors 
of whom something is known; the remainder 
are assigned to people not more than one or 
two of whom have been seen in London, 
and whose idea of humour does not extend 
beyond a preposterous make-up, combined 
with extravagant grimace. In the chief 
characters, even, the sense of shortcoming 
prevails. Mr. Compton dresses well, speaks 
naturally and with a measure of his father’s 
dry humour, and moves with ease. He is, 
however, far too much in earnest in the 
early scenes, and in the later is devoid of 
elasticity. Mrs. Compton, meanwhile, shows 
none of the comedy power with which she 
is credited, is apparently ill at ease, and 
makes the mistake of giving the recitations 
from Shakspeare not as an ignorant and 
a stage-struck girl, but as a woman with so 
much knowledge of art as might secure her 
an engagement for tragedy. The whole 
experiment is, indeed, a mistake. 

In spite of the presence on the stage of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin—whois, of course, one of our 
foremost actors—the representation at the 
Opéra Comique of ‘ Bachelors’ is not en- 
titled to rank much higher. In this case, 
however, want of rehearsals was responsible 
for shortcoming. Several characters were 
competently played, and it was only in 
the case of the younger members vf the 
company that the audience, like the actor, 
had to listen for the voice of the prompter. 
Mr. Vezin as an amorous professor of 
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music, who in the course of a single day 
becomes entangled in three engagements 
with different women, shows the comic side 
of his powers, an aspect the more welcome 
for being of late unfamiliar, and gives droll 
expression to the perturbation of one whose 
proper sphere of action would be, as is sug- 
gested, in countries in which polygamy is 
tolerated. Mr. W. Herbert is once more 
natural and easy as a light-hearted and not 
too scrupulous hero, and Mr. A. E. Drink- 
water, a young actor, exhibits, as a selfish old 
lawyer retired from business, a careful study 
of life. Miss Florence Chalgrove and Miss 
Eva Sothern are fairly acceptable. The re- 
maining characters are weakly played, and 
the general effect is consequently depressing. 
The piece is the same which, with a different 
cast, was played in September of 1884 by 
Mr. Charles Brookfield at the Haymarket. 
‘Doctor Davy,’ a version by Messrs. 
Albery and Vezin of a German drama similar 
in subject with ‘Sullivan,’ from which ‘ David 
Garrick,’ by Robertson, and ‘ Garrick,’ now 
—— at the Strand, are taken, is also given. 
n this Mr. Vezin repeats his fine perform- 
ance ofthe hero. Mr. Drinkwater is Moles- 
eye, and Miss Eva Sothern the heroine. 





Unper the competent direction of M. Edouard 
Stoullig, long associated with M. Edouard Noel 
in the conduct of Les Annales du Théétre et de 
la Musique, a Revue d'Art Dramatique (Paris, 
A. Dupret ; London, Triibner & Co.) has seen the 
light. It is a quarterly publication, and is on a 
very ambitious scale. The more noteworthy 
articles of the opening number are by M. Sarcey, 
on ‘ L’Acteur’; on ‘ Le Drame Shakespearien sur 
la Scéne Francaise,’ by Georges Pelissier ; ‘ Arle- 
quin et Pierrot,’ by Félix Larcher ; ‘ Corneille et 
Molitre en Allemagne,’ by Madame Ida Briining ; 
and on ‘La Critique Nouvelle,’ by F. Lefranc. 
One of the most brilliant articles of modern days 
isthe ‘ Histoirede “ Le Nom,” oul’Odéon en 1883,’ 
an account by M. Bergerat of the difficulties in 
the way of the production of his piece ‘ Le Nom.’ 
It is the preface to the drama of that name in 
the forthcoming reprint of his dramatic works. 
It is a significant comment on French life that 
this work, the most important of its kind yet 
attempted, ends with a ‘ bulletin financier.” 








Dramatic Gossip, 

Mr. Hawrrey’s new drama, ‘ Harvest,’ will, 
it is expected, be produced at the Princess’s in 
the course of next month. Some important en- 
gagements have been made by the author with 
a view toits production. 


Tue close of the present month will, it is 
expected, see the production of the new sporting 
drama of Messrs. Henry Pettitt and Augustus 
Harris, with which Drury Lane is to reopen. 
The cheerful title selected for this is ‘A Run 
of Luck.’ 


Tue Empire Theatre, which closed its doors 
last week, is to reopen on Saturday next with 
a new spectacular and musical entertainment, 
the name of which is not yet announced. 


IN consequence of the success at the Hay- 
market of ‘ The School for Scandal’ the promised 
production of ‘ The Busybody’ is deferred. 


Mr. GEeratp Massey will deliver a series of ten 
“literary and evolutionary” lectures on week- 
nights in St. George’s Hall, commencing Tues- 
day, August 31st, with ‘ The Man Shakspeare.’ 








To CoRREsPONDENTS.—J. W. Mc.—T. B. H.—J. B. H.— 
T, A—A. P.—J. W. P.—H. C.—received. 

E. A. d’A.—Please send fuller address. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
LIST. 


—_——>— 


A BOOK of the RUNNING BROOK 
and of STILL WATERS. By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 


Contents :—Chap. 1. Eels and Elvers. 2. Water Wolves. 
3. Carp Culture. 4. Cousins of the Carp. 5. Perch. 6. 
Small Fry (1.); Small Fry (11.). 7. Fish Ponds (1.); Fish 
Ponds (II.). 

12mo. handsomely bound in grey linen, lettered in 
gold, with gilt top, price 5s, 

“« Lady Colin Campbell’s book appears at an opportune moment, and 
will prove a valuable revelation of undeveloped resources to Jandowners 
and farmers.... rt from its treatment of the practical and economic 
aspects of the subject, Lady Colin Campbell’s book fully realizes the 
aliuring promise of its title. Anglers and meditative folk, whether 
* seated in hearing of a hundred streams,’ or surrounded by books and 
the trophies of the rod, will respond tothe enthusiasm, the sympathetic 
descriptive power, and sensitive insight of these delightful studies of 
nature.’’—Saturday Review. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In small post 8vo. uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
Price 6s, each. 





By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth (19th 

Edition). 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone (25th Edition). 
Also an Lllustrated Edition, 
31s. 6d. and 35s, 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Bin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 


Some One Else. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 





By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.” 
John Holdsworth (Chief 

Mate). 

A Sailor's Sweetheart, 
The ** Lady Maud.” 
Little Loo: a Tale of South 

Bea. 

A Sea Queen. 
Jack’s Courtship. 
My Watch Below. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta, 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
The Return of the Native, 





THE ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS 
OF JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 


“ Terribly thrilling, but absolutely harmless.” 
Crown 8vo. illustrated stiff board covers, with Full-Page and 
smaller Illustrations, price ls. per Volume, 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea. | 
2 vols. 
Hector Servadac. 2 vols. | 
The Fur Country. 2 vols. 
The Earth to the Moon and a 
Trip round It. 2 vols. | 
Michael Strogoff. 2 vols. 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain. 
2 vols. 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. 
Adventures of Three English- | 
men and Three Russians. | 
Round the World in Eighty 
Days. 
A Floating City. | 
The Blockade Runners. | 
Dr. Ox’s Experiment. 
A Winter amid the Ice. 


Survivors of the ‘‘Chancellor.” 

2 vols. 

Martin Paz. 

The Mysterious Island, 3 vols.: 
1. Dropped from the Clouds, 
2. Abandoned. 

3. Secret of the Island. 

The Child of the Cavern, 

The Begum’s Fortune. 

The Tribulations of a China- 


} man, 
The Steam House, 2 vols. : 


1. Demon of Cawnpore. 
2. Tigers and Traitors. 
The Giant Raft, 2 vols. : 
1, 800 Leagues on the Ama- 
zon. 
2. The Cryptogram, 
The Green Ray. 
Godfrey Morgan. 





THE ROSE 


LIBRARY. 





16mo, price 1s. each, paper boards ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 
except where otherwise stated. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Is. | LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. ls. 

1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE MEN. Double vol. 2s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

An OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

WORK: a Story of Experience.; BEGINNING AGAIN. A Sequel 
1s. to ‘Work.’ 1s. 

1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

The ROSE in BLOOM. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

EIGHT COUSINS. Illustrated, 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

UNDER the LILACS. Illustrated, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

SILVER PITCHERS. 

JIMMY’S CRUISE inthe “ PINAFORE,” and other Tales, Illustrated, 

2s.; cloth gilt, 3s , 
JACK and JILL. Illustrated, 2s.; cloth gilt, 5s. 


By Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE. 
The PEARL of ORR'S ISLAND. 
The MINISTER’S WOOING. 
WE and OUR NEIGHBOURS. Double vol. 2s ; cloth gilt, 6s. 
MY WIFE and I. Double vol. 2s ; cloth gilt, 6s. 
DRED. Double vol. 2s.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HANS BRINKER; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. Cloth, 5s. 
. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


MY STUDY WINDOWS By J. R Lowe 

The GUARDIAN ANGEL 

MY SUMMER in a GARDEN. By C. D Warner. 
By WILL CARLETON. 


FARM BALLADS. | FARM LEGENDS. | ‘FARM FESTIVALS. 
The three volumes bound together. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


HITHERTO. By the Author of the ‘Gayworthys.’ 


2 vols. 1s. each; 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & 
RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 





VIZETELLY & CO.’S NEW BOOks 


—> 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 6s, 


DISENCHANTMENT, 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of *‘ Mr. Butler’s Ward,’ 


Notices of the Press, 


ATHEN-EUM. 

“‘ Miss Robinson has put her best work into ‘ Disenchantment’ whic 

yowvee her to be capable of high achievement as a writer of rc . 

t contains scene after scene of conspicuous power, and displays tha 
happy combination of the analytic faculty with intensity of } : 
feeling which is essential to the true novelist. It is not often that 

young writer creates and vividly portrays three characters so strong anj 
so fine as Philip Preston, his brother John, and Delia Mayne The 
sympathy evoked by them is the outcome of genuine artistic sensibiij 
and of more than ordinary pathetic insight.’ ty 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“* It is full of humour and of the liveliest and healthiest appreciation 
of the tender side of life, and the accuracy, the almost relentiess acey. 
racy, with which the depths of life are sounded is startling in the work 
of an almost unknown writer. The story is told with fluency and very, 
and there are very few points at which one can stop and say, * This is 


GRAPHIC. 

“‘A novel which is altogether of exceptional interest as an Original 
study of many sides of actual human nature. The style, it should te 
added, is entirely unaffected and altogether admirable.” 

8T. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 

“ This powerful novel.” 

MR. G. SAINTSBURY, IN THE ACADEMY. 

“Miss Robinson has in a very unusual measure the faculty of keep 
observation. The pitiful story of Preston's weakness, of his wifes 
cruelty, and of his half desperate, half self-sacrificing end is told with, 


great deal of pathos.” 
MORNING POST. 

“ The tale of Philip Preston's gradual fall is an example of a 
realistic description. The author excels also in painting the delicay 
and sympathetic side of human nature....Still more remarkable is th: 
insight into character which reproduces so vividly the commencemen; 
of the married life of Augusta.’’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

“In certain passages there is a touch of richness, passion, and dignity 
which place her work on a level with that of those writers who ar 
universally regarded as ‘ best.’....She meets all our moods, answers ai) 
our irements. In the story now before us all her best points are 
brought inte play.” =e 


“The book contains passages quite equal to George Eliot.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
“There is a great deal of analytical and delineative skill, theres 
minute realism of the better sort, and there are many charming sens 
and touches to be met with in ‘ Disenchantment.’”’ 


not true.’” 





NEW REALISTIC NOVEL, 
With a Frontispiece by J. E. BLANCHE. 63. 


A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. 


By GEORGE MOORE, 
Author of ‘A Mummer’s Wife,’ ‘ A Modern Lover,’ &. 


“*A Drama in Muslin’ is one of the ablest and most original novels 
the year. It has been Mr Moore's object to make a study of the life ol 
a group of girls in good society. By laying the scene in Ireland he 
secured the advantage of strong contrasts and good opportunities 
his biting humour. His picture of Dublin in the season is exceedingly 
clever.”—Atheneum. 

“*A Dramain Muslin’ stands on a very much higher plane than thej 
facile fiction of the circulating libraries. Mr. "s characters are} 
drawn with patient care and a power of individualism which mark the 
born novelist. The hideous comedy of the marriage market has beens 
stock topic with the novelist from Thackeray downwards, but Mr. 
Moore goes deep into the yet more hideous tragedy which forms is 
afterpiece. His is a serious, powerful, and in many respecte edilying 
book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


MY FIRST CRIME 


By GUSTAVE MACE, 

Chief of the Paris Detective Police. 

“An account by a real Lecogq of a real crime is a novelty among tq 
mass of criminal novels with which the world has been favoured sinc 
the death of the great originator Gaboriau. It is to M. Macé, who 
had to deal wito real juges d’instruction, real agents de la stireté, and 
murderers, that we are indebted for this really interesting addition tom 
species of literature which has of late begun to pall.’’—Saturday Review. 


Next week, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


INJURY AND INSULT. 


By FEDOR DOSTOIEFFSKY, 
Author of ‘ Crime and Punishment.’ 


“There are three Russian novelists who, though with one ¢ 
little known out o' their own country, stand head and shoulders abor 
most of their cont myoraries. In the opinion of some not indifferent 
critics they are superior to all other novelists of this generation. Tw 
of them, Dostoieff.ky and Turgenieff, died not long ago, the third, Leog 
Tolstoi, still lives The one with the most marked individuality 
eharacter, probaly the most highly gifted, was unquestionably Fed 
Dostoieffsk y.’’— *p« ctator. 








NOW READY, NEW VOLUMES OF 
Du Boisgobey’s Sensational Novels. 
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In scarlet covers, One Shilling each. 
THE THUMB STROKE. 
THE CORAL PIN. 2 vols. 
ALSO, NEW VOLUMES OF 
Vizetelly’s Sipenny Series of Amusing Bo 
YOUNG WIDOWS. 


By E.C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. 50 Illustrations. 


THE STRANGE PHANTASY OF 
DR. TRINTZIUS. 
By AUGUSTE VITU. 
THE DETECTIVE’S EYE. 


By F. DU BOISGOBBY. 


VizETELLY & Co, 42, Catherine-street, Strant. 
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LIN RIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY (1800-85). 







wer,’ &e. 2 vols, 21s. 
inal novels =‘ Everybody who can spare time may be recommended to read it.” 
r of the life of Ilustrated London News. 
ee “A work of great value and practical importance. Not the least entertaining parts 
: exceedingly Mr. Daunt’s book will be found in the pages where he describes the social condition of the 

puntry, and allows himself to give play to his humour as a first-class teller of racy 
lane than theMnecdotes,”—Nation, 
characters are 
sich = * 
ket 
ars wT FIFTY YEARS OF A GOOD QUEEN’S REIGN. 
specte edifying By A. H. WALL. 

i Cloth extra, 6s.; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
MI E “A most readable record of an age that must ever be memorable.”—Daily Chronicle, 
. “A volume so interesting that one may read it straight through at a sitting.” 
Vanity Fair, 
elty among te 
favoured <e 
‘tact OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. 
ag ot a By Mrs. FRANCES ELLIOTT. 
With 20 Whole-Page Engravings. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

_ “Cleverly drawn and vividly coloured details of scene, character, and manners, eccen- 
iT. ty and caprice...... Marked by such care and taste that even those English readers to 
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~ WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 





Next week, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


MR. FENN’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ Double Cunning,’ &c. 





ORANGES AND ALLIGATORS. | 


Sketches of Life in South Florida. | 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 


Crown 8vo. 5s, [Just ready. 


LIFE OF L’ABBE LIS2ZT. 
By R. LEDOS DE BEAUFORT, 
Editor of ‘The Letters of George Sand.’ 


Crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, 6s. [In a few days, 





THREE-CORNERED ESSAYS. 


New Edition. 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 





LIVING PARIS AND FRANCE. 
A Guide-Book on a New Plan. 
By ‘ ALB.” 
With Maps, Plans, and copious Index, 7s. 6d. 
“An innovation in guide-book literature.”— World, 





By W. J. O'NEILL DAUNT. With Note by Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 


afforded by Tauchnitz copies of the charming work will gladly welcome it i 
tial and elegant form.”—Davly Telegraph, ° — ined 





A HERO OF OUR TIMES: 
By M. U. LERMONTOFF. 
Translated from the Russian by R. T. LIPPMANN. 
With Biographical Sketch of Lermontoff. 


a Novel. 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


IN ONE TOWN. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ ANCHOR WATCH YARNS.’ 
2 vols. 

‘‘Humorous and tender, sad and gay, varying as life varies, and stedfast all the while 
to nature and human feeling. The characters introduced in the course of this free-flowing 
narrative are skilfully drawn, and there is a powerful air of living reality about them.” 

Daily Telegraph, 

‘* There is a freshness about ‘In One Town’ which will render it popular...... It would be 
hard to discover more lifelike portraits than those of the old salts who were wont to collect 
in the parlour of the ‘ Bold Dragoon.’ Their manner of thought and speech is shown with a 
keen sense of humour and much insight.”—Morning Post. 


TWO PINCHES OF SNUFF. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
3 vols. 


“As a story of the Boisgobey and Gaboriau school it merits very high commendation 
indeed.”—Standard, 

“* The story never flags. It is one of strong human interest from first to last.”—Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Westall’s exciting story is a boon to lovers of fiction. Although undeniably sen- 
saticnal, this tale has a healthy element of family life, and enough humour to prevent its 
tragical side from becoming unduly and morbidly prominent.”— Morning Post. 

* Brisk and fluent in narrative, and smart and vivacious in dialogne.” 

St. James's Gazette, 


FATAL BONDS. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘ The Duke’s Sweetheart,’ &. 
3 vols, 
‘The novel is one not likely to be forgotten.”— Academy. 
‘** The interest is ti and d tic.”—Daily Jelegraph. 
“ The merit of the novel is due to the vivid imagination which has suggested its ex- 
citing incidents.”—Morning Post. 


ig 
** He compels us to follow his words with fearful expectancy.”—Paull Mali Gazette. 


HER WEEK’S AMUSEMENT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A MENTAL STRUGGLE.’ 
Second Edition. 6s. 
** A capital bit of comedy.”—Academy. 
** Abundance of quaint, quiet, and playful humour..,...Told with an infinite grace.” 
Vanity Fair. 





THE ALIENS. 
By HENRY F. KEENAN. 
2 vols. 12s, 


“ Engrossing from beginning to end.”—Morning Post. 
** Emphatically a good book, streng, graceful, and pathetic......An exquisite idyll.” 
Aca 


demy. 





THE CHILCOTES. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
3 vols, 

“ We have never yet met with one who can treat female character with such steady 
impartiality. Mrs. Tom Chilcote and Mrs. Edward Chilcote are a pair of pictures almost 
worthy to take their places beside the Celia and Dorothea of ‘Middlemarch,’ Anthony 
Trollope’s best female characters are hardly superior to lay figures in comparison with the 


vital and typical truthfulness of these admirably conceived and admirably contrasted sisters- 
in-law.” —Spectater,. 


UNDER TWO FIG TREES. 


By H. F. LESTER. 
With Original Illustrations by A. Hitchcock. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ A delightful amusing volume.”— Whitehall Review. 
“One of the pleasantest books of the season.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** One of the most amusing books of the season.”—Morning ost. 





NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MENTAL STRUGGLE.’ 
This day, in paper cover, price One Shilling, 


LADY VALWORTH’S DIAMONDS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN,’ &c. 
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LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEFuL.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
boards, with very Copious Indexes, 





Vols. I. to XII. of the Sixth Series of Norzs anp QueERrzEs contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The ‘ Meal Tub Plot” — 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II1.— Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S, Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by | 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie 0’ Buchan,’ 





POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape”—“ Bush ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snufi—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry— The grey mare is the 
better horse”-——Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling —Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling—Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—J ennet— Bedford—Maiden in Place-namegs 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hoguarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis Worles—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops—} 
Seventeenth Century “ Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens—| 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 
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CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
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